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The Club Spirit 


T IS the wish of Hotel McAlpin that Rotarians 
visiting New York look upon the McAlpin as a fif- 
teen million dollar clubhouse, dedicated to Rotary. 


The eagerness with which Rotarians are welcomed, 
the sincerity of the service accorded them and the re- 
gret felt at their departure, all indicate the club spirtt 
which maintains. 


very necessity, every luxury, every modern inno- 
vation in hotel-keeping is to be had at Hotel McAlIpin. 
The Rotary Club of New York has spacious head- 
JOS. CARNEY. Manager quarters on the 22nd floor. 


NOTEL MALPIN 


Broadway at 44% St. New Vork City. 
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Your Reading Problem Solved by 
Dr. Eliot. of Harvard 


The reading you have always — 
wanted to do, that means a 
broader outlook, thinking 
straight, and talking well—how 
you can do this reading in fifteen 
minutes a day 1s told by Dr. 
Eliot in this booklet 





OW can you gain in just a few delightful 

minutes’ reading each day, that knowledge 
of a few truly great books which will distinguish 
you always as a well-read man or woman? How 
can you, by reading, acquire a deep and true 
conception of human nature and human affairs? 
How are you to become well versed in those 
niceties, no less than in those fundamentals of 
life, which you can know only by carefully 


selected reading, never by random reading? 


It is that question, of so much importance to 
you, that you will find answered in the booklet 
describing Dr. Eliot’s Five-Foot Shelf of Books. 


It tells you what few great books picture the 


progress of civilization, and, as Dr. Eliot says, 
“enrich, refine, and fertilize the mind.” 


P. F. Collier & Son Company 


Publishers of Good Books Since 1875 


Branches in all Principal Cities 


416 West Thirteenth Street, New York, N. Y. 














Gives Dr. Eliot's own plan of liberal 
education through reading 


Every well-informed man and woman should 
at least know something about Dr. Eliot’s Five- 
Foot Shelf of Books. 


The booklet tells about it—how Dr. Eliot has 
put into his Five-Foot Shelf “the books essen- 
tial to the Twentieth Century idea of a cult: 
vated person”; how he has so arranged these 
books that even fifteen minutes a day are enough ; 
how, in these pleasant moments of spare time, 
by using the reading courses Dr. Eliot has pro- 
vided, you can get the knowledge of literature 
and life, the culture, the broad viewpoint that 
progress in every walk of life demands to-day. 


Every reader of this page is invited to have a 
copy of this handsome and entertaining little 
book which is being distributed to acquaint 
people with Dr. Eliot’s Five-Foot Shelf of Books 
Merely mail the coupon to-day. 


| 

! 

| P. F. COLLIER & SON COMPANY 

| 416 West Thirteenth Street, New York 

I By mail, free, send me the little guidebook to the most famou 
| in the world, describing Dr. Eliot’s Five-Foot Shelf of Book 
7 ntaining the plan of reading recommended hy Dr. Eliot of Har 
| Na 

| 
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That Curious Device 
for Making Fire 


T was only seventy-five years ago that a 
woman of the Middle West wrote to her 


cousin in New York: 


‘Last winter I was told of a curious new device 
for making fire. It consisted of small splinters 
of wood with tips of some substance that bursts 
into flame when rubbed on a rough surface. 
If you can procure some of them for me I 


shall be grateful.”’ 


Matches were in general use in Europe for years 
before they were seen in this country. There was 
no means for spreading such news rapidly. 


Today, the new invention that contributes to com- 
fort or convenience is quickly known the country 
over. Advertising conveys the information. The 
farmer’s wife in Texas or Idaho is as well posted 
on these things as the city woman of the East. 


Don’t overlook the advertisements. They are 
heralds of progress, with real news for you and 
your family. They save your time, lighten your 
work, and enable you to obtain the utmost in 


value for the money you spend. 


3 


Time given to treading the advertisements 
is well spent 
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THE ROTARY PLATFORM 


Adopted at the Rotary Convention in Portland, Oregon, 
in 1911, and revised in 1912 


ECOGNIZING the commercial basis of 
modern life as a necessary incident in 
human evolution, the Rotary Club is 
organized to express that proper relation 
between private interests and the fusion 
of private interests which constitutes 
society. To accomplish this purpose 
more effectively, the principle of limited 

membership has been adopted, the Rotary Club consisting of 
one representative from each distinct line of business or pro- 
fession. Each member is benefited by contact with representa- 
tive men engaged in different occupations and is enabled thereby 
to meet more intelligently the responsibilities of civic and 
business life. 

The basis of club membership insures the representation of 
all interests and the domination of none in the consideration of 
public questions relating to business. On account of its limited 
membership the Rotary Club does not constitute itself the voice 
of the entire community on questions of general importance, 
but its action on such questions is of great influence in advanc- 
ing the civic and business welfare of the community. 

The Rotary Club demands fair dealings, honest methods and 
high standards in business. No obligation, actual or implied, to 
influence business exists in Rotary. Election to membership 
therein is an expression of confidence of the club in the member 
elected, and of its good will towards him. As his business is an 
expression of himself, he is expected actively to represent it. 

Membership in the Rotary Club is a privilege and an oppor- 
tunity and its responsibility demands honest and efficient service 
and thoughtfulness for one’s fellows. 

Service is the basis of all business. 








He profits most who serves best 


ay 
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T is said by those who have taken 

the pains to place themselves in 

possession of statistics on the 

subject that practically six million 

laboring men are out of employ- 
ment in the United States at this time. 
\ll who have made any study of the 
situation realize that this is an unnatural 
condition. During the latter part of 1918 
we were all hopefully pointing to the 
prospect of the discharge from service 
of three million men who had been giv- 
ing themselves to the war activities. It 
was pointed out with optimistic spirit 
that the country would experience no 
difficulty in finding employment for all. 
We were four years behind in our build- 
ing program. All of our con- 


hat About the Public? 


By HENRY J. ALLEN 


Governor of Kansas 


I have been asked to discuss particu- 
larly the relationship of labor to the 
problem which the depression has 
brought us. I realize that the Rotary 
organization has given too thorough a 
survey to all the factors in the problem 
to harbor the thought that labor has been 
more than one of the elements in the 
situation. There has been a tendency on 
the part of all to hesitate before entering 
upon the descent which leads to pre-war 
conditions. Every man who was enjoy- 
ing a war profit naturally held on as long 


as he could. The man who made brick 
and the man who laid brick were both 
grasping at the desirable opportunity to 
continue the high prices of material and 
of labor. The trust which manufactured 
cement, the trust which sold it, and the 
trust which worked it into buildings 
all in their several ways decided that 
they would not reduce the war profit until 
compelled by circumstances so to do 


Mb reread labor formed early the 
determination to keep up war prices 
On the day we signed the armistice, Sam 
uel Gompers, president of the American 
Federation of Labor, addressing at La 
redo, Texas, an international labor coun 

cil said, “The fight of labor in 





structive energies had been de- 
voted for many months to the 
creation of facilities for car- 
rying on war. Public work, 
commercial building, general 
manufacturing—all were to a 
certain extent sidetracked and 
we had a right to believe that 
the task of getting caught up 
would provide a high pressure 
of work as soon as the manu- 
facturing and commercial en- 
ergies of the country could 
igain be turned back into their 
natural expression. 





Apparently there wasn’t a 
ingle obstacle in the way of 
the high tide of prosperity 
which would bring the ener- 
gies of every element of the 
country into full play. In the 
ery midst of these high and 
easonable expectations, there 
came a slump which seems to 
ave jarred the entire ma- 
hinery of our commercial and 

dustrial life. Men do not 

‘ree upon the cause for the 

expected condition which 

brought so many activities 

a standstill. Possessing all 
Symptoms of robust health, 
commercial and industrial 
of the country suddenly 
ime paralytic. 





activities. 


The Rail-Strike Situation 


in Kansas 


HE aspects of the industrial situation change with a 

rapidity that baffles even government officials and 
sometimes completely dazzles the average citizen. 
article was written some weeks before the present in- 
dustrial conditions had dveloped. This consideration 
has induced Governor Allen to add the following two 
paragraphs to his presentation of the Kansas Industrial 
Court from the people’s standpoint. 

“It might not be amiss to add that the enforcement 
of the anti-picketing provisions of the industrial act 
has given Kansas an advantage im the present rail strike 
that has been generally recognized. 
has been little difficulty in manning the railway shops, 
because men who went to work realized that they would kin, 
be given protection in Kansas. 
Santa Fe is carrying on in this state its principal repair 
The same is true in reference to the “Katy,” 
the Rock Island, and several of the transcontinental 
lines and branches. 

“It has been necessary to send small detachments of 
troops to three points which have railway shops, but 
every man who has desired to work in this state has 
been given ample protection, no one has been injured, 
and the repair shops are functioning.” 


He says: 


While we are glad to avail ourselves of this oppor- 
tunity to present this vital problem to our readers we 
do not assume any responsibility for the opinions ex- 
pressed.—The Editors. 


This 


In this state there 


For that reason the 


the United States is to keep 
what it won during the war.” 
For the purpose of carrying out 
a program which was intended 
to strengthen labor’s condition, 
the doctrine of doing less work 
for larger pay was promul- 
gated. It had been preached 
before bya radical leader here 
and there, but it had not been 
made the general program of 
organized labor. It had not 
been adopted until this time as 
remedy for keeping 
wages at a high level. Now 
we know that the plan was an 
artificial one and it broke down 


labor’s 


of its own ponderous weight. 
In April, 1919, James Lar 


a radical leader of the 


garment makers, said to his 
followers in New York, ‘Do 
as little as you can for a 
much as you can get.” They 
accepted his advice. What 
happened ? 

Previous to that time the 


largest garment-makers’ insti- 
tution in New York had made 
37,000 garments at a weekly 
wage cost of $1,800. The ga: 
ment-makers acted upon Lar 
kin’s advice and this 
then produced 20,000 garments 


factory 





at a weekly wage cost ol 
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$7,000. They increased their wages 
nearly 400 per cent and cut down their 
producing capacity nearly 50 per cent. 
What happened? Did it increase the 
prosperity of the garment-makers? No. 

The public quit buying garments and 
there were more garment-makers out of 
employment in the industrial centers than 
there had been for a quarter of a century 
in the United States. 


LABOR leader in Indianapolis 

called a strike in Seattle because a 
mason carried a board from one floor to 
another that ought to have been carried 
by a carpenter. Why did they do this? 
Obviously for the purpose of multiply- 
ing the personnel which works in the 
building trades industries. Has_ it 
helped? As a result more masons and 
carpenters were out of employment in 
Seattle than had been out of employ- 
ment for a good many years in that thriv- 
ing city. 

Judge Landis, while acting as the 
arbiter for the building trades unions 
and contractors, annulled a plumbers’ 
contract. It provided that a plumber 
should draw pay for his work from the 
hour he left his home in the morning, 
and his union had written into that con- 
tract the rule that the plumber should 
walk to his work. Obviously the purpose 
of this doctrine was to increase the de- 
mand for plumbers by decreasing the 
output. Did this help the plumbing in- 
dustry in Chicago? As a result, more 
plumbers were out of work in that city 
than at any time for fifteen years. 

At one time in the Middle West, brick- 
layers, competent to lay from 1,500 to 
2,000 brick a day were, by the rules of 
their union, limited to 500 brick a day. 
In addition to this their wages were 
greatly increased. Did this action create 
a condition of prosperity for the brick- 
mason? Men who needed buildings re- 
fused to entertain the idea of carrying 
forward construction under the high 
cost which resulted from the false doc- 
trine that the less you put into life the 
more you may take out. 

Men stopped erecting buildings. This 
meant that the forces in the lumber yards 
were cut down and this inevitably pro 
duced the result that the work of pro- 
ducing lumber in the forest was cut down 
and a slump struck the lumber business, 
the brick-makers’ business, the steel- 
workers’ business and all who labor in 
those industries, because of the funda- 
mental error which sought to increase 
the number of carpenters who should do 
one man’s work. 

Slacking is not an American doctrine. 
It does not fit a land of achievement 
where we are behind with our construc- 
tive activities. It is ruinous equally to 


the man who labors and the man who 
employs. 

Out in the Middle West this multi- 
plication of personnel upon the task has 
had a wrecking influence, not only upon 
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the industry it has touched directly, but 
upcn all which are affected indirectly. 

Probably in the Middle West no graver 
deterrent to the general activity exists 
than the present status of the transporta- 
tion problem. If a farmer ships four 
carloads of stock to the market it takes 
one carload to pay the freight upon the 
other three cars. 

It costs him one-third of the selling 
price of his wheat to land it in his ulti- 
mate market. 

Railroad freight rates are incredibly 
high. The wildest dream of the early 
railway financier never contemplated the 
present earning schedule, yet when you 
bring to his attention the disasterous re- 
sults of these extortionate rates he has 
no difficulty in proving that the govern- 
ment still owes him money to make up 
the deficit between these rates and the 
operating cost. 

The factor of labor in this problem 
has been very conclusive and here again 
the multiplication of personnel has had 
more to do in causing the wreck than the 
wages paid per man. It is not that they 
are paying too much for the men—they 
are paying too many men to do one man’s 
work, 

Recently I examined the new regula- 
tion of crafts in the railway business. 
One sample is sufficient to show the ex- 
traordinary effect that has followed the 
illogical expansion of the personnel. 
This typical case relates to the removing 
of a nozzle tip from the front end of a 
locomotive. Mechanically it is as simple 
an operation as the unhitching of a team 
of mules, yet here is the elaborate pro- 
vision of the crafts regulation for per- 
forming this task: 

It is necessary to send for a boiler- 
maker and his helper to open the door 
of the boiler, because that is a boiler- 
maker’s job. Then you must send for a 
pipe man and his helper to remove the 
blower pipe, because that is a pipe man’s 
job. Then you must send for a machinist 
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and his helper to remove the nozzle tip, 
because that is a machinist’s job. 

Thus they have used three master me- 
chanics and three helpers to perform a 
simple task which in the pre-war days 
was performed by a handy man around 
the place who was called a helper. 

Has it brought prosperity to the rail- 
road men? 

More railroad men are out of employ- 
ment in the United States today than at 
any other time since the administration 
of Grover Cleveland. The doctrine oj 
doing as little as you can for as much 
as you can get has killed the goose that 
lays the industrial egg. 

When Mr. Gompers made his state- 
ment in Laredo, Texas, he had been in 
conference with the labor leaders of 
Europe. He had borrowed the un-Ameri- 
can doctrine that slacking was helpful 
and would produce a new domination for 
labor, a new independence for every 
craft—that it would create out of idle- 
ness wealth, out of unworthiness in the 
craftsmen a worthy program for the 
craft. 

We all know now that it was an im- 
possible effort, because it ignored the 
fundamental fact of justice —the ideal 
of an honest day’s work for an honest 
day’s pay. It proved even to Mr. Gomp- 
ers and his leaders that labor is not the 
basis of all wealth. It is only the basis 
of wealth when combined with it there 
is a program which carries forward the 
energies of labor in a just and co-operat- 
ing spirit which recognizes the mutuality 
of the problems between labor and labor's 
employers. 


ERMANY is the only country in 
i the world that has given sufficient 
recognition to the influence of labor as a 
governing factor in the economic situa- 
tion. Germany is the only country that 
has gone back to work in the right spirit. 
She is probably no farther behind in her 
various activities than is England, but 
while England still listens to the voice 
of labor and her government trembles 
under the threat of its solidarity, Ger- 
man labor has voted for its own good to 
do away with the eight-hour day and 
substitute the ten-hour day, because Ger- 
many needs the labor and labor needs 
the added hire. 

I am not urging that it is necesary in 
America to do away with the eight-hour 
day, but it is necessary to do away with 
the pernicious idea that labor prospers 
most when it works least. 


I have been asked to discuss the rela- 
tion of the Kansas experiment to tlic 
problem. I am naturally prejudiced 
favor of the Court of Industrial Rela- 
tions, which Kansas created for the pur- 
pose of giving the state jurisdiction ove 
the industrial quarrel. The state reason: 
that government has put a stop to eve 
other quarrel which threatens the w: 
fare and good order of society. The : 
dustrial quarrel is the only one whi 
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-nment anywhere allows to proceed 


at its own destructive will. 

\nd so reasoning that the state by the 
broad exercise of its police powers has 
the right to protect the public against 
the danger and the waste of the industrial 


ontroversy, it adopted a law which de- 
; that neither labor nor capital shall 
re to close down an institution 
ch is engaged in the production of an 
essential commodity such as food, fuel, 
or transportation. 


= 


thing, 

T prohibits any employer of labor from 
| establishing a lockout or a blacklist. 
It tells him that he shall bring his labor 
cause into a court of impartial justice 
and in the meantime he shall keep his 
institution running while the court de- 
termines upon the rights of the em- 
ployer. 

It denies to employees the right to 
enter into a conspiracy to close the fac- 
tory. 

It says to them both the same thing-— 
the public has come to depend upon this 
great institution for that which is neces- 
sary to sustain its life and its health and 
its welfare. The state cannot permit 
the dangerous thing called “economic 
pressure” to be used upon the public. 
Therefore, it has provided for the ad- 
judication of their quarrels by a court of 
justice and has pledged them in the name 
of righteous and responsible government 
that their cause shall have prompt and 
just determination. 

Surely, if moral principles do not exist 
in American institutions for the exten- 
sion of the powers of government to 
meet this emergency, then American in- 
stitutions are doomed to failure. If gov- 
ernment cannot settle this quarrel, who 
can f 

God help us in this country if at any 
time any considerable number of men 
may rise to seriously question the 
capacity of government to provide jus- 
tice. When a man or a group of men 
may seriously question the ability of gov- 
ernment to render justice through its 
courts, then for them government no 
longer exists. 

Labor leaders sometimes tell you that 
the Kansas Court of Industrial Rela- 
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tions does not function. This court 
has been upon our statute books more 
than two years. Something over thirty 
causes have been brought, mostly by the 
leaders of union labor, and of these 39 
have been decided. Of the 39 decisions, 
which affect wages, working conditions 
and contracts, 37 have been accepted as 
entirely just and satisfactory both by the 
laborers and the employers. Show me a 
court with a better record of accomplish- 
ment than that! 

This court has met its test from every 
angle. When it had been upon the statute 
books a year, it was necessary for the 
members of the legislature and the chief 
executive, who had created the court, to 
come before the people for approval. In 
every industrial district these men were 
opposed by union labor leaders. Prac- 
tically an unlimited campaign fund was 
created by contributions from the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor and the United 
Mine Workers. Imported orators were 
sent into every industrial neighborhood 
and yet those who believed in the in- 
dustrial court and were responsible for 
its existence without a single exception 
were reelected. Why? 

Because labor itself, when given the 
opportunity to vote the sentiment of its 
individual members without coming into 
direct conflict with its radical leaders, 
voted to give the Court of Industrial Re- 
lations a chance. It voted its discontent 
with its own secretaries of war. 

A few months later the constitution- 
ality of the court was unanimously con- 
firmed by the supreme court of the state. 

A few weeks later a survey of the in 
dustrial conditions of the state proved 
beyond question that the result of the 
court had been to stabilize prcduction 
and decrease industrial controversy. 
Probably nothing more significant 
come to light than the official report of 
the state mining engineer, who investi- 
gated the coal production. 

When the Court of Industrial Rela- 
tions was created, following the general 
coal strike, Alexander Howat, the presi- 
dent of the Kansas mining district, an- 
nounced that if this court were created 
all the miners would leave the state ot 
Kansas. Five hundred of them left, but 
in 1920 those who remained produced 
900,000 tons of coal more than the larger 
number had produced in 1919. Why? 


Because in 1919 there was an average 
of 13% strikes a month in the coal-min 
ing district. In 1920 there were no 
strikes. In 1919 the average number ot 
working days of the miners was 141. In 
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1920 it reached above 200. The smaller 
number of miners received in wages $4, 
000,000 more than they received in 1919 
Therefore, when an opportunity came to 
cast a secret ballot upon the subject of 
the industrial court, a majority of them 
voted to sustain it. 

Recently at Columbus, Kansas, the law 
met its final test. Howat, the miners’ 
leader, had been prophesying for a yea 
that if opportunity were ever presented 
to try out this law before a jury 
industrial neighborhood it would not be 
possible to secure a conviction—that the 
prejudices of the laboring men against it 
would prevent an effective trial. It be 
came necessary to try Howat in the heart 
of the mining district before a jury of 
his peers upon a criminal charge. He 
sent out to the other labor unions of the 
state a Macedonian cry. He invited every 
union to send a delegate or delegates to 
Columbus to attend the trial, in 
that there might be indicated to the jury 
the solidarity of labor’s resentment 
against this law. He informed them that 
the crowd of union labor people would 
be so great that the houses of Columbus 
wouldn’t be sufficient to give them shelte1 
and to meet this emergency he had 
rented tents and provided for a tented 
colony of union labor sympathisers. He 


in an 


orde1 


evidently believed that labor would send 
its delegates, Columbus believed it, the 
newspapers believed it, but 
morning of the trial arrived the 
outsiders were the band, which had been 
hired, and the newspaper correspondents 
The delegates didn’t come. 


when the 
only 


HE trial was held as all other trials 

are, and when the case was given to 
the jury it returned a verdict, holding 
Howat to be guilty of an offense under 
which he was sentenced to jail for six 
months and to pay a fine of $500. 
cause the 
has been benefited. 
cation has come. A new spirit of jus- 
tice prevails; a new state of expecta- 
tion on the part of labor and labor’s 
The leaders of labor still fight 
t, because they realize that if 
ment may find (Continued on page 161 


court has touched 
Permanent adjudi- 


Every 


families. 


govern 
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The Code of the Prison 


A story of a prison pitcher who made a “‘sacrifice play’’ 
in which liberty was the price of loyalty. 


By J. R. PERKINS 


The writer is one of the authors of the Rotary Code of Ethics, also the author of that charming little story, 
“A Thin Volume’, and a Member of the Rotary Club of Council Bluffs, Iowa 


T was not a method of communi- 

cation between prisoners; — not 

wall-tapping nor sign writing nor 

mysterious signals; but a code of 

ethics that from symbol to 
fact in the experience of Treadwell. If 
you are an ethical man you may be able 
to understand it. 

Treadwell, premier pitcher on the 
team at the State Prison refused to ask 
the warden’s consent for a game with 
an outside team—the Episcopal Sunday 
School club, champions of the Church 
League. 

“But the boys say you’ve got more 
influence with the warden than any man 
O’Toole, manager of the prison 


rose 


here,” 
team, argued. 

O’Toole was a new man at the prison, 
but he had been chosen manager because 
he was an old-time Western League 
player, and he became ambitious at once 
to play some outside team—a practice 
that had been disccntinued three years 
before. 

“Play ball among yourselves all you 
like, but don’t ask me to allow outside 
teams to come up here,” the warden 
stated in the beginning of his adminis- 
tration. 

And there the matter had ended. He 
was trained in a Federal prison, almost 
from his youth up, and the inmates called 
him “old-school,” and he gloried in it. 

So the first team played and defeated 
the second team at the prison each Sat- 
urday afternoon during the baseball sea- 
son with religious regularity, and inter- 
est in the game waned; and, as golf and 
polo did not come to take its place, the 
men sat around and brooded. 

As Simmons, colored catcher on the 
first team, remarked: 

“T don’t mind doin’ life and thirty 
years, but I hate to do it killin’ off them 
second team convicts tryin’ to steal sec- 
ond.” 

“But it keeps us from forgetting the 
game entirely, Sim,” Treadwell argued. 

“Huh!” snorted the colored receiver. 
“I’d think you'd forget how to pitch, 
Tread, ’cause them criminals on the sec- 
ond team don’t hit safely ten times a 
season. If you wasn’t Christian enough 
to lock-step ‘em to first, why they’d never 


git there.” 

“I do that to give you exercise in 
throwing them out trying to steal, Sim,” 
Treadwell said. 


Illustrated by Worth D. Griffin 


“What you should do is to ask the 
warden to give us a crack at the Church 
League pennant-winners, Treadwell,” 
O’Toole, the manager, declared. “If I 
stood as well with the old man as you 
do, I wouldn’t hesitate.” 

“If you knew the old man as well as 
I do, you would hesitate,” was the dry 
response. 

“Then we'll work it some other way,” 
the manager growled. “I’ve been 
hatching a little plot that will turn the 
trick.” 

“’Taint no use to try to hatch any- 
thing arcund here that the old man 
don’t want to see live,” Simmons de- 
clared. “He’s got a mind of his own and 
there’s one colored gent who ain’t goin’ 
to try to change it.” 

“You guys watch my smoke,” the 
manager hinted as he walked away. 


HE next issue of the prison paper, 

“Inside Stuff,” carried this chal- 
lenge: 

To the Manager of the Episcopal 
Sunday School Ball Team: 

It has been loudly proclaimed that 
your ball team is the fastest semi-pro 
bunch down in your fair city. We pro- 
claim as loudly that we are faster. Right 
now we can’t steal anything but bases, 
but we can do that on any catcher you 
happen to have,—which means that we 
would swat the pill from any pitcher 
you bappen to have. Being unavoid- 
ably detained up here, we invite you to 
come up and break in—now as even- 
tually-—-and engage our lonesome ath- 
letes in a game of baseball. Be sure and 
get the Warden’s consent before you try 
to break in. He’s a bit particular about 
our associates. 

When the prison paper came to the at- 
tenticn of the warden, the old man was 
furious, and called the editor on the car- 
pet. But the editor declared that the 
article got by without his knowledge, 
the proof-reading that week having been 
left to one of the convict helpers. 

But even as the warden raged the 
manager of the Episcopal Sunday School 
ball team—winners in the Church 
League race that had just closed—was 
on his way to the prison. He was the 
rector of the church, an athlete himself, 
and a thoroughbred. And the old ward- 
en was one of his vestrymen. 

“We accept the challenge of the pris- 
on team, Warden,” was the first thing 
he said on being ushered into the office. 


“Say,” the old fellow blurted, “are you 
in on this deal, too? The rascals up 
here put something over on me. I knew 
nothing of the challenge till I read it.” 

“I'd like to bring our boys up here 
and trim you,” the rector declared. 

“It’s against the policy of the insti- 
tution.” 

“Are you afraid our fellows will clean 
you up?” 

“Fiddlesticks! We've got a pitcher 
up here that no gang of Sunday School 
kids can touch.” 

The rector felt that the warden was 
weakening and he followed up his ad- 
vantage. 

“You are the best warden in the coun- 
try,” he argued, “but you don’t know 
much about baseball or you wouldn't 
have said that. I’ve got a team that can 
trim your prison bunch to a frazzle.” 

“T’ll wager that they are not bona- 
fide members like mine,” the old fellow 
chuckled. 

“They all go to Sunday School,” the 
rector defended. 

“Since when ?” 

“Since—since the Church League 
games started,” the rector admitted with 
agrin. “But warden,” he urged, “I hope 
you'll give your consent. The game 
might be a _ good object-lesson 
around.” 


ND the young rector won. The 

warden sent for O’Toole, manage! 
of the prison team, and arranged fo! 
evening “out-list” privileges for the 
members of the first team. 

“And if you don’t beat the churc! 
league team I’ll order every one of you 
to solitary confinement,” he snorted. 

“We'll clean ’em good, warden, 
O’Toole promised. 

And he hurried away to spread tlie 
news. 

After supper that evening, instead 0! 
going to their cells, the members of t! 
first team were conducted to the ball 
diamond by a night guard and give! 
the privilege of practicing for an hou! 

All were jubilant save Treadwell, 
star pitcher. He tossed the ball ind 
ferently to Simmons, the colored 
ceiver. 

“Whut’s on yo’ mind, boy?” Simm 
finally inquired, after they had wot 
their way along the wall out of heari's 
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“‘The work of sawing was complete—the bars were holding by 


mere strands of steel and could be wrenched off in a jiffy.’ 


[Treadwell drew closer, and, scarcely 
moving his lips, said: 
‘T’m going to beat it. 
eyes rolled white, but 


” 


Simmons’ big 

he was cautious. 
When?” he asked. 

“Friday night—twelve bells.” 

\nd the game was to be Saturday at 
ternoon at three. 

The negro catcher—formerly a meni- 
her of one of the greatest colored teams 

the country—sighed, leaned against 
he gray wall, and quietly said: 

“That means we’ve got to use the 
second team’s pitcher ag’in them churcii 
league champeens, and we'll get licked.”’ 

“Such is prison life and—fate,” 
lreadwell remarked as he turned away. 

Very little was known about Tread- 

ell. He was doing twenty years for 

bbery and doing it quietly. The pris- 
n authorities had learned nothing from 
m on his entrance into prison life. He 
rformed his duties faithfully and he 
elled in prison sports. 
\ny man that can pole-vault and 
t-put like Treadwell wasn’t reared in 
slums,” the shrewd old warden often 
“Baseball is common among men 
get into trouble, but not these cth 
sports. Treadwell’s been to college 
newhere.” 
ut if he had he never revealed thie 
although in writing and in speak- 
he gave evidence of careful train- 
But he never communicated with 


any one on the outside, although he often 
wrote letters for the more illiterate in- 
mates to their families and friends. 

That night after practice Treadwel! 
turned in at though the lights 
would not be put out for another hour. 
alert, listening as if ex- 
At nine-thirty the 
range. 


cnce, 


But he 
pecting some one. 


was 


first round guard came over the 


Treadwell waited another ten minutes 


and then got up. He flashed the range 
with two pieces of a broken mirror; then 
he began to pull gently at 
hesive tape on his right leg just below 
the groin. Under the tape was a hack 
saw, not more than five inches long, but 
a tool that would enable a man to cut 
out of any prison in the country. Un- 
der the flesh-colored tape it was so con- 
ceafed that he bathed twice a week in the 
presence of guards without detection. 

Flashing the range once 
bundled the bed clothes until they as- 
sumed some resemblance to a reclining 
figure, crawled under his cot and be- 
gan to saw at the bars just off the floor 
of the cell. 

When Friday evening came the mem- 
bers of the team were on the 
“out-list” for final practice. All were 
in excellent mood save Treadwell and 
Simmons. But the battery mates worked 
faithfully along the prison wall, nor 
would the colored backstop warm up the 
second team’s pitcher for fear of excit- 
ing suspicion. 


strip of ad- 


more, he 


placed 


, 


By and by, pitcher and catcher drew 
closer together, idly tessing the ball, and 
then they leaned against the backstop and 


watched the practice. 


“Whut time do vou go?” Simmon 
finally inquired. 

“Twelve-twenty—just ten minutes at 
ter the midnight round,” Treadwell! 


formed. 
“And the 
rhe pitcher 
“Don’t let the guard on the long wa 

He’s there with that big gu 


stage s all set, en? 


nodded. 


spot vou. 
the colored man warned. 
beat,” 
out of sight, 


he totes,” 
timed his was the quiet 
“He'll be and i'll 
lave time to take the hook and rope witl 
me if I want 


church gang,” he digressed 


“T’ve 
reply. 


1 


‘em. Hope vou beat the 


Simmons shook his head mournfully 
“T wouldn’t bet a dime now,” he de 
clared. “That bunch is fast. Golly, I'd 


hate to lose. They say that a town tean 
never did beat a prison team up her« 
Tread. Guess the whole population wi 
| 


be up to see it. The 


- 
warden'll just about 

Funny about that 
He’s got his heart set 


croak if they beat us. 
old man, Tread. 
on winnin’ this game fo’ 
Guess it'll be my last game, tco. I’! 
make a parole bout Christmas, I think 
Lordv! How I'd like to beat that church 


team !” 


Some reason 


His faithful 
backstop—a negro prisoner of many ex- 


Treadwell was silent. 
cellent traits—seemed indifferent to what 
might happen after Treadwell’s escape 
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And that something would happen,—that 
the old warden would first explode and 


then set himself craftily to discover 
whatever there would be to discover, 
lreadwell fully knew. 


He glanced at his catcher, but the 
black man’s face was impassive. But 
Treadwell knew that the prison author- 
ities would turn to Simmons first of all. 

The guard’s sharp call aroused him. 
It was time to go in. 

“So-long, boy,” the colored man whis- 


pered. “Git away clean—and go clean 
after this.” 
“Hope you get that parole, Sim,” 


Treadwell said. 

When 
dropped down heavily and stared at the 
wall just as he had done for five long 
just as he would have to do 


t 


Treadwell reached his cell he 


and 
for many more unless 


vears, 


Ile glanced down at the bars near the 
floor. The work of sawing was com- 
plete—the bars were holding by mere 
strands of steel and could be wrenched 
off in a jiffy. 

He undressed slowly, reached for a 
The range was si- 
of heavy- 


magazine and read. 
lent save for the snoring 
sleeping men all about him. 
seemed so secure,—so far removed from 
the conflicts of men in the markets of 
the world. It was even peaceful. It had 
been his home for five years, and in it 
he had really known more peace and hap- 
piness than he had known in all his life. 


The place 


HERE was no disputing the fact 

that Treadwell had outguessed the 
officials, for with the bars removed the 
way was clear to the top of the cell- 
house block, and access would not prove 
difficult to the vaults beneath, where rope 
and hook had been planted. Once in 
the yard it would be simply a question 
of waiting until the wall guard went in 
the other direction. To grip the iron 
rail on top of the wall with the hook 
and to go up the rope, hand over hand 
a minute. Be 
yond the walls was a ravine that lead 
to the railroad tracks, and long freight 
trains were plentiful through the night 


would be the work of 


Treadwell tossed his magazine aside, 
snapped off the light, and stared be- 
yond the cell-house block through the 
bars of the outer wall of the building 
and saw the stars: soft and low above 
the gentle hills. 

“Do the stars have liberty, or do they 
move in the orbit of duty?” he mused to 
himself. 
more than a con 


Treadwell was far 


vict;—he was a_ philosopher, and 
grounded in his nature was a strong 
sense of ethics. Honor among thieves 
uncaught may be a mythical maxim, but 
men in prison have an ethical code as 
well as men in a Rotary club. Some- 


times they observe it and sometimes thev 





do not, and in this they are not unlike 
other men out of prison. 

“Sims is a white black man,” Tread- 
well mused. “All the boys in here have 
been good to me, and the warden’s a se- 
vere but square old guy—squarer than 
most men I’ve known. Oh!” he sud- 
denly blurted, half aloud, “damn my sil- 
ly old womanish makeup!” 

He pulled the coarse blanket over his 
head and cursed bitterly, and then he 
wept. The cot shook under the. sobs 
that the big fellow strove to stiffle. Fi- 
nally, he calmed himself. 

“T can go Saturday night as well as 
tonight,” he told himself. “The boys are 
depending on me and—Sim. The old 
man’s been good to me—like a—father 
—should be.” 

He turned restlessly. The great cor- 
ridors were so still that he could hear 
the night captain far below rocking 
gently and rustling a paper—an old man 
who had been a guard in that same pris- 
on for thirty years. 

“Cap is a fine old cuss,” the prisoner 
mused. “Won’t he catch hell when I 
make my get-away. And he’d trust me 
with any thing.” 

The prisoner closed his eyes just as a 
clock somewhere boomed midnight. And 
he did not open them until the six o’clock 
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gong pounded through the corridors the 
next morning. 

And Simmons, the colored backstop, 
on seeing Treadwell in line marching to 
breakfast, just grinned, but his thick 
lips moved ever so slightly and the 
pitcher caught—“atta-boy’—and _ re- 
joiced that he had waited another day 
before he escaped beyond prison wal! 
forever. 

That afternoon, the Episcopal rector 
led his Church League champions to the 
prison field and they seemed meek a: 
becometh the flock,—fledglings from 
fairer world. They hurried to their 
bench and gazed with interest upon the 
motley line of inmates lounging along 
the gray walls. 


UT when they ran out onto the dia 

mond and started their practice there 
was a sudden metamorphosis in their 
mantis-like attitude. Oblivious of the 
jibes of the prisoners they set to work 
and in a few minutes the inmates of the 
old State Prison were watching tlie 
cleanest piece of fielding they had scen 
in years. 

“They don’t look like no Bible-class 
outfit to me,” remarked Simmons, the 
prison backstop. “They ain’t Baptiss. 
that’s shore.” 
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lreadwell made no reply to 
1m. 

He was watching the 
Church League pitcher warm 
up—a frail-looking lad who 
delivered the ball with an odd, 
hesitant motion which was 
fascinating to the on-lookers.# 

“Get that guy’s delivery,” he 
Simmons. 


to 


said 


“It’s the dippiest motion I ever see,’ 
the colored receiver “And, by 
golly, he’s got stuff, believe me!” 

“Sim,” Treadwell began, reminiscent- 
y, “I know that guy.” 

Simmons looked 
vaited, 

‘That guy,” went on Treadwell, “did 

jolt in Sing Sing.” 

Simmons gazed steadily into his pitch- 

‘s mild blue eyes. It was the first in 


said. 


incredulous, but he 


‘ation Treadwell had ever given of 
S past. 
>Oo you did time in Sing Sing. 


read,” he exclaimed. 

readwell shook his head. 

[ was the Bertillon clerk there for 
years,” he replied quietly, while 
mons stuck cut his tongue with a 

p. “And that church-league pitcher 

s doing time when I was there,” he 


shed. 
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“Thought 
could sneak it 
over, eh?” 
Treadwell cried. 
‘Think you can 


you 


put something 
else over, too! 
eh?’’ 


“Then whut’s he doin’ on a church 
team?” was all that Sim could ask. 


“What am I doing on a prison team?” 


Treadwell returned enigmatically. “But 
look at that whole bunch,” he digressed 
quickly. “Semi-pros and the cream of 


‘em at that. Most of ‘em 
bucks. If that Episcopal preacher’s as 
good at getting people to join the church 
as he is in recruiting for a ball team. 
why he’s got Billy Sunday skinned two 
ways. McGraw should persuade him to 
give up preaching and go to scouting for 
the Giants.” 

And from the start of the game the 
Church Leaguers revealed that the pris 
on team would have to get up and hus 
tle. The pitcher with speed, mixed with 
a slow one, and topped by the hesitant 
motion in delivering the ball, had the 
old-time players on the prison team anx- 
ious and even dizzy. He struck out the 


are college 


first two men up and the third hit feebly 
to first base. 
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“That guy’s got mo’ than a prayer on 
the ball,” Simmons remarked as he 
justed his protector. 

And he had. He kept up his first in 
ning pace for the next five; and, in ad 
dition, the Church League team was hit 
ting Treadwell 
liant fielding 
worried him, 
when he came 
the sixth, the colored catcher said 

“Better git off 
lread, ’til this game’s on ice.” 


ad 


sharply, and only bril 


saved him. Something 


so Simmons decided, and 
x the last 


Ol 


from the b 


yo mind something 
“My mind isn't on what you think it’ 
on,” Treadwell returned pointedly. 


He drew on his sweater, seated him 
self on the bench, and watched the 
Church League pitcher mow down tli 


old-time prison players. Then he went 
out to the box and had a bad inning 
He passed the first man up; the 


batter attempted to sacrifice, but Tread 


next 


well threw wide to first and both run 
ners were safe; then the third man 
scored both with a sharp double. 

“Guess we'd better start bunting,’ 


O'Toole, the prison team manager sug 
gested in their half of the seventh. “You 
guys can’t hit that kid.” 

Treadwell made no reply, but, getting 
his sweater, he sauntered over to the vis 
bench sat 
manager and his substitutes. 

“Some pitcher you've signed up, pat 


itor’s where the preache 


son,” Treadwell said easily. 
The young rector rose at once, smiled 
and replied: 


“Most excellent,—remarkable, and a 
fine young man besides.” 

“Where'd you get him?” 

“He’s from our mission down in the 


works fot 
But he is to 
the clergyma: 


packing-house district. He 
one of the big companies. 
study for the ministry,” 
confided. 


“Fine!” exclaimed Treadwell. “I'd 
like to meet him.” 
HE rector was delighted. Basebal 


was proving such a leveler, and this 
just as he | argued to the 

would prove so benign in its 
So, when Mr 


came ad 
warden 
effects upon the convicts. 
Harrold Harrington, Charch 
League box-man, struck out the third 
man—his twelfth in seven innings—and 
started for the drinking fount, the min- 
ister and Treadwell him. 
“Harrold,” the rector began, “I want 
you to become acquainted with Tre 
weill—the prison team’s high-class pitc] 


star 


1oined 


er ” 


The opposing box-men shook hands 


but Treadwell tightened his grip and 
drew the other aside. 

“I know you, Jimmy,” he said. “I 
measured you and took your finge: 


prints.” 
The Church League pitcher jerked his 


hand away and hurried to the bench 
Treadwell smiled and strolled to his 
own, 

(Continued on page 164 
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o You File Your Thoughts? 


Thirty Years of Systematic Observation of Business Truths and 


Falacies Brings Author Fame and Fortune 


t Op ito the 

e commonly the 

iT labie Of any é 

have, and theretore hould be ecured 
because they seldor return again.’ 
wrote John Locke. All men do not real 
ZC, aS did t] | ngiisn philosopher, the 
value ot our mndo wht Too ‘ul 

ten our ideas art elved in the ware 
house of memory, and for ick of prop 
er index system we ible to find 
them again when needed oe 
still be there, but in that large file label 
led miscellaneous matters which we keep 
in our brain, it is often too much labor 


to retrieve the exact thing when we want 


it. Sometimes it comes to us months 
later, long after the need for it has ] issed 
\We collect many other things of valu 
sometimes china, sometimes pictures 
sometimes rare books, but only a tew 
men collect thoughts. Coleman Cox, of 
San Francisco, is one of this minorit 
and thirty years of collecting has mad 


] Ps ~ 
besides inci 


him a connoisseur of ideas 


dentally bringing him fame and fortune 


his hobby which he 


curb according 


Every man has 
rein or 


and oppo! 


rides with slack 


to his temperament 
tunities ; but some hobbies are self 


supporting while others yield only 


aesthetic returns for the steady 
drain on the income Coleman 
Cox had not expected to make any 
money out f his hobby, but to 
study his fellow-men, both those 
who succeeded and those who 
failed, and to ascribe if possible 
some reason for their success 01 
failure. He also planned to avoid 
the waste of time and energy in 
trving to remember good ideas 
which occurred to him at various 
times To use his own words, 
“One day I thought that when a 
man has a dollar he has no imme 


diate use for, he puts it in a sav 


ings bank until he can use it t) ad- 


Thoughts ire worth dol- 


vantage. 


lars, but I am not saving the good 


thoughts that come to my mind 


neither am I profiting from the ex- 


periences of others saving the 
thoughts I get from conversation 
with others.”” Frcem then on, every 


time he saw or heard or thought 


vorthy of remem- 
sood or bad, he 
a little pad of 
the dav’s jot 


of something 
whether 
down on 
At night all 


brance, 
wrote it 
paper. 





By CHARLES ST. JOHN 


tings were sorted under different head- 
ings and copied down. Thirty years of 
deposits in this savings bank of thought 
compound interest 
“Take It 


are now drawing 
thrcugh the sale of his booklet 
From Me.” 

A brief review of his life will help 
us to understand better the scope and 
possibilities of such a record of impres- 
sions. He was born fifty-one years ago 
in a log cabin in the little country town 
of Fox Creek, Kentucky. His early ed- 
ucation stopped at the third grade. Im- 
pelled not by necessity but by a consum 
ing desire to take an active part in busi- 
ness life, he went to work in the county 
newspaper shop at Lawrenceburg. The 
virus of the newspaper game, which nev- 
er completely disappears from the sys- 
tems of those infected by it, got into 
his blood while he was still a young man. 
\t twenty he left his home town deter- 
mined to make a big paper. 
\fter he had achieved success on sev- 
eral leading papers, he next became am- 
bitious for a newspaper of his own. 
When he had owned three of them he 
concluded that newspapers are a bit like 
theatres, you may make money but you 
are just as likely to lose it, and once 
the latter condition sets in your capital 


good on 





COLEMAN COX 


San Francisco, Cal. 





disappears with the speed of a bolting a 
jackrabbit. @ 

BOUT a year ago, Coleman (oy A 
A was known to only a small propo: c: 
tion of those who have since become his q 
friends and admirers through reading his 4 


pungent paragraphs. At that time he was 
invited to speak before a gathering oj} 
sales managers. The choice of a sub- 
ject was left to his own selection and 
it eccurred to him that in the mass of 
material which he had jotted down there 
might well be some things which would 
prove interesting to his associates. H: 
picked out a few score of the thoughts 
he had written down, condensed them 
into brief sentences that had a homely 
pithy way of expressing fundamental 
facts, and much to his astonishment these 
crystallized truths made a tremendous 
hit with his audience.. In response to an 
insistent demand for more he put two 
hundred and fifty paragraphs of his 
notes into phamphlet form for distribu 
tion among his friends. 

After reading the wit and _ wisdor r 
in these brief concentrated expressions 
of truth, his associates concluded 
that what was good for them wa 
also good for their associates and em 
ployees, and each mail brought 
him requests for books and stil 
more books. He saw here an op 
portunity to help those to whon 


business life had become a har 
thorny path. 
He had never advertised h 


booklet, nor had he intended to put 
it on sale, but with the rapid ex 
haustion of the first edition 
realized that the popularity of hi: 
booklet was likely to prove a finar 
cial burden. So he placed a mod 
est price on the three succeeding 
editions, while the demand co! 
tinued to grow at an astounding 
pace. In less than eight months 
two hundred thousand of the books 
have been printed. Thousand 
copies have been distributed grat 
by the author to high school 
pils, prisoners in jails, and « 
people who are likely to be 
efited by these simple and 
expressicns of great truths. 

A book, however, only r 
sents a man striving to rea 
wider audience. To thorou 
appreciate the book you must | 
the man, and so, having told 
about the man, we will now 
him an opportunity to speak 
himself. He says: 
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Take ft From a 


These little Paragraphs 
like the Ten Commandments 
are not supposed 
to apply to you 


OU can’t buy Confidence 
and Respect with Profanity 
and Vulgarity. 


Of course your boss doesn’t run 
his business right. Probably he 
would fire you if he did. 


When the boss asks you what you 
think about a matter, tell him what 
you think, and not what you think 
he thinks. 


Never lose the respect of those 
you are employed by, or those you 
are working with, by asking for 
an advance or a loan. 


The surest way to get commuters 
to read office bulletins is to paste 
them on the clock at 4:45 every af- 
terncon. 

You are well 
one can remember 
are wearing. 





dressed when no 
anything you 


Another good thing about telling 
the truth is, you don’t have to re- 
member what you say. 


It is not every man who knows 
how to handle dynamite, authority, 
T. N. T. and prosperity. 


Spend five minutes every day 
thinking of some good you can do 
someone—then do it. 


A want ad for an office boy brought 
many applicants. One little fellow 
gave the young lady at the informa- 
tion desk a scribbled note for imme- 
diate delivery to the boss, which 
when opened, read, “I’m the last 
kid in the line. Don’t do anything 
until you see me.” He got the job. 
He used his head. 





Many manufacturing concerns’ 
greatest profits come from by-pro- 
ducts. Employee, your by-product 
is your idle time. What profit are 
you getting out of it? 


The bill collector who rings a bell 
while standing on a door mat bear- 
ing the word “Welcome,” feels he 


By COLEMAN COX 


fellow I mean, the one who mooches 
lunches, smokes, gum, etc., and 
then walks ten blocks in the middle 
of a busy day to save car fare. 


If you have anything to say, say 
it, and with as few words as possi- 
ble. That is what Abraham Lin- 
coln did, and the world still remem- 
bers and repeats what he said. 


Nothing is improved by anger ex- 
cept the arch of a cat’s back. 


A southern darky when asked 
why so few colored people ever 
committed suicide answered, “As I 
gits it, Boss, it’s worry w’ot makes 
people kill ’emselfs, en’ when a nig- 
gah’s worried en’ sits down ter 
think, why, he jist nacherly goes ter 
Sleep.” Moral: Don’t worry. 


The young fellow who has a cof- 
fee and doughnut breakfast down 
in town, an armchair lunch, and 
eats a delicatessen dinner out of pa- 
per bags when he gets home in the 
evening, nine times out of ten has 
married some fool girl because she 
was a good dancer. 





You are not dressed for work 


until you put on a smile. 


You do not find fault with a de- 
partment store because it carries ar- 
ticles you do not care for, but 
which do appeal to others. Then 
why cuss a newspaper? 


*Jever hear of a fellow working 
on a small salary crushing a wom- 
an’s heart and being sued for breach 
of promise? 


A Pullman porter when asked why 
rich men usually gave him small tips, 
while the poor men were liberal, an- 
swered, “Well, suh, boss, I don’t 
know, ’cept the rich man don’ want 
nobody to know he’s rich, an’ the 
po’ man don’ want nobody to know 


he’s po’.” If you have grasped the 
idea, we will move along to the next 
paragraph. 





At an early morning hour an old 
ferryman was awakened by the call 
of someone wanting to cross the 
river. He answered, and received 
the reply, Yes, suh, boss, I wants to 
cross the river, but I ain’t got no 





ey.” This little fable is told to im- 
press upon your mind the import- 
ance of investigating a man’s credit 
before soliciting his business. 


When a fellow rushes up to you, 


grabs your hand, crushes your 
fingers, uses your arm as though it 


were a pump-handle, tries to see 
just how close he can stand to you, 
and conversationally effervesces like 
a bottle of home brew—then, you 
have met a correspondence school 
graduate in salesmanship. 


There shouldn’t be any law 
against shooting the fellow who in 
the course of a three-minute con- 
versation will say, “sure,” “see,” 
“getme” or “zatso” a hundred times 
or more. 


One morning I called up a big 
coal concern to give them the devil 
about not having delivered some 
coal as promised. As quick as the 
connection was made a most pleas- 
ing voice said, “Good morning! This 
is the Smith Coal Company speak- 
ing.” The musical voice and happy 
“Good morning” of the operator 
took aJl the fight out of me and I 
was willing to agree the delay was 
excusable. The moral is, one of 
the most important workers in your 
office is your telephone operator. 

VERY salesroom should be 

equipped with a full length mir- 
ror with this suggestion hanging 
above it: “Before you go out to tell 
people you represent this firm look 
yourself over and see whether you 
do or not.” 


“cc 


When the man in the inner-office 
sends out word he is busy, write 
across the back of your card, 
“That's why I’m calling, I’ve no 
time to waste on loafers.” P. S. 
He'll see you. 





When a man is chasing the al- 
mighty dollar he forgets there is a 
God, and when he is chasing women 
he forgets there is a devil. 


Before you go to sleep tonight 
ask yourself if the firm you are with, 
and the world in general, is any bet- 
ter off because of your having lived 
another day. 


is above lying. money.” The _ ferryman replied - 
— “Well, it makes damn little differ- When you walk into a clean, well- 
We have all met men who were ence as to which side of the river kept office and see a picture of a 
too little to be big. You know the you're on if you ain’t got no mon- mother and baby in a little silver 
(Copyright, 1921, by Coleman Co.) 
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frame occupying the center space 
on the desk, you can bet your last 
dime you have a mighty decent sort 
of man to talk with. 


When I meet a man who has been 
everywhere and knows everything, 
I am reminded of this story: 

Every old-time darkey in the 
Southern States claims to have seen 
Lincoln. Knowing such to be the 
case, a traveling salesman, seeking 
a little fun, asked the old darkey 
porter at the hotel if he remem- 
bered Mr. Lincoln. “Does I re- 
member him,” answered the darkey, 
“Lawd knows, I should say I does 
remember that white man.” “And,” 
continued the salesman, “I suppose 
you remember Mr. George Wash- 
ington, and his crossing the Dela- 
ware.” “Boss,” he said, “why I’s 
one of de niggahs what rowed him 


across it.” “Then,” said the 
amused salesman, “you more than 
likely were with him when he 


hacked the cherry tree.” “Wuz I 
with him? Why man alive, that 
wuz me what drove the hack.” 


Walk fast. A fire department 
looks just as much like business 
when answering a false alarm as 
it does when going to a real con- 
flagration. 

When you see a fellow leaving 
his office in the opposite direction 
from home, with a bouquet of roses 
and a box of candy, just take it 
from me that he is one of those 
fellows who has a wife that “doesn’t 
understand him.” 





Whether he did or not, let’s all 
think Abraham Lincoln was ad- 
dressing a_ salesmen’s tonvention 
when he said, “You can fool some 
of the people all of the time, and 
all of the people some of the time, 
but you can’t fool all the people all 
the time.” 

When you hear a man boast, “I 
say just what I think”—put it down 
that he doesn’t think. 


AKE it from me it’s bad busi- 

ness to take anyone with you 
when you are expecting to close a 
sale, for they are sure to “spill the 
beans.” If they do not say some- 
thing they shouldn’t say right at the 
wrong time, it’s ten to one they will 
get a foot hung in the cuspidor, 
kick over the waste paper basket, or 
lean back and break a leg off the 
chair. 


“He profits who serves best,” 
says Rotary. 


Wine and whisky are about the 
only two things that improve with 
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age, and they are with us no long- 
er. I often think of this when I 
hear of a man boasting of the years 
he has held the same job. When 
you are not going ahead you are 
going back. 





A lady told me that the reason 
women didn’t have good sense was 
because the Lord made them to mate 
with men. 





The cash register has saved more 
young men from ruin than all the 
ministers in the pulpits. 





The fault we see in others would 
seem small to us if we could but 
see our own. 





When you get the idea in your 
head that the world is against you 
—it is. 





Any time a man marries for 


money—he earns it. 
* 





It isn’t what you start that counts 
—it’s what you finish. 


As the boss entered his office one 
morning the chief clerk greeted him 
with the usual “How are you,” and 
he answered “rotten,” 

The sales manager asked the chief 
clerk how he was feeling, and he 
replied “rotten.” 

As the salesmen showed up for 
work and greeted the sales man- 
ager with the usual “How are you 
this morning?” he grunted “rotten.” 

All the salesmen went out to work 
feeling rotten, and the sales for that 
day were just as the boss felt— 
rotten. 





To the fellow who shows up late 
and sneaks home early, we are in- 
debted for the “punch clock” sys- 
tem. 


It isn’t so much the fifteen min- 
utes you show up late, or start home 
early, that counts, it’s the demoral- 
izing effect it has upon the whole 
organization. 





Poker players always tell of their 
winnings, but make no mention of 
their losses. Just so it is with a lot 
of salesmen, who boast of one order 
they got out of a town, but have 
nothing to say of the nine they 
didn’t get. 





One of the first yelps that comes 
from a failure who is on his way 
out is, “They wouldn’t give me a 
show.” Nobody gave Barnum a 
show, but he had the biggest on 
earth. 
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The surest, quickest and best way 
to disrupt an organization is to put 
a few personal friends and relatives 
on the payroll. 





The open-face envelopes, which 
you see coming in for employees the 
first of each month, do not contain 
savings bank accounts. 





No one thing in life makes a 
greater coward of a man than debts. 





The benches in the parks are filled 
with fellows who tried to tell the 
boss how to run his business. 





T’S worth going broke in business, 
or losing your job once or twice 
in life just to find out how many real 
friends you have. 





A college education is supposed 
to fit you for a position—not en- 
title you to one. 





Of course you may logically prove 
to yourself that you cannot do as 
much this year as you did last. I 
have done it, but logic is a mighty 
dangerous thing to rely on. I heard 
of a perfectly logical little girl, but 
her conclusions were wrong. Her 
teacher asked her what a furlough 
was, and she said it was a mule. On 
inquiry it was found out that the 
girl had seen a picture of a soldier 
riding on a mule, and under the pic- 
ture was the label, “Off on a fur- 
lough.” The little girl was logical. 

Walt Mason says, “Tho’ days be 
dark and trade be tough, it’s always 
well to make a bluff; to face the 
world with cheerful eye, as tho’ the 
goose were hanging high.” 








A real friend is he who reminds 
you of your faults, while your worst 
enemy is the man who tells you only 
those things that please, and makes 
a fool of you. 





Had I the printing of all appli- 
cations to be filled out by salesmen 
seeking positions, I would start with 
these questions: “Are you happy 
in your home?” “Does your wife 
take an interest in your work?” I 
have never known a man to make 
a success in sales where things were 
not as they should be at home. 





Look upon every fellow woman 
worker as being a lady and every 
man as a gentleman until they prove 
themselves to be otherwise. 





Henry Dodd says, “The reason 
most people do not recognize an op- 
portunity when they meet it is be- 
cause it usually goes around wear- 
ing overalls and looking like Hard 
Work.” 
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The Matinecock Neighborhood House, Locust Valley, Long Island, N. Y. This neighborhood center, originally established 

as a boys’ club for the purpose of keeping boys away from saloons and other questionable amusements, now represents an 

investment of $32,000; and the raising of funds and contribution of the land and the construction labor represent the 
active participation of 90 per cent of the families of the community. 


The Rural Community Building 


HROUGHOUT the United 
States there is a keen and wide- 
spread interest in community 
buildings, their activities, their 
omplished results, and their possi- 
ties. Their development is so recent 
they are so essentially an outgrowth 
rural life and conditions that until 
recently, knowledge of them has 
more or less fragmentary. 
is estimated that there are now 
ral thousand special buildings serv- 
as community centers in the rural 
ions and smaller towns of the United 
tes and Canada. The amount of 
ney invested in these buildings varies 
rding to the population and wealth 
the community and the method of 
ncing, and ranges from a few hun- 
dollars in sparsely settled com- 
, Where considerable amounts 
ibor and materials are often donated, 
50,000 in the small cities. 
he methods of financing these build- 
may in a general way be divided 
classes; those which are financed 
ugh individual subscriptions, those 
need through club or society initia- 
those financed by local government, 
those financed through community 
vor. The last is by far the most 
‘rous group, and under this plan 
ney is usually secured either by the 
‘f stock in a community organiza- 
r through the solicitation of gen- 
contributions. Both of these methods 
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are often supplemented by the giving of 
entertainments of various kinds, the 
proceeds of which go into the construc- 
tion fund; and a part of the amount re- 
quired to pay the cost of construction is 
often borrowed on the security of the 
building itself, to be repaid later with 
money derived from dues, assessments, 
or rentals. Contributions of labor, or 
materials, as well as of cash, are often 
secured. Where funds are secured 
through the sale of stock, the incorpor- 
ated stock company of course owns or 
controls the building; and where funds 
are secured through general contribu- 
tions the ownership and control rest 
with a permanent organization formed 
for the purpose. 

The simplest of these buildings, often 
found in the open country, generally 
contain, first, an auditorium, the movable 
seats of which permit it to be trans- 
formed into a dining-room, an athletic 
room, or a hall for dancing; second, a 
stage, with curtains and dressing rooms 
for theatricals; third, a kitchen equipped 
with stove, utensils, dishes and cutlery. 
Often the assembly room is on the first 
floor and the kitchen and a separate 
dining-room in the basement. Farmers’ 
buildings frequently contain special 
rcoms for the use of cooperative eco- 


nomic enterprises. 

In the* smaller towns, besides these 
rooms, there are often a library and 
reading-room, a game-room, women’s 


rest-room, and rooms which serve as 
meeting places for various organiza- 
tions. In the county seats and larger 
towns the buildings are often quite com- 
plete, having besides the usual rooms 
and office room, special rooms for ban- 
quets, a cafe, a gymnasium, billiard and 
bowling rooms, an agricultural-exhibit 
room, and rooms for the county agri 
cultural agent, the county home demon 
stration agent, the visiting nurse, and 
the secretary of the commercial club. 


| Pap titigl = vane in these buildings va- 
ries from the plain chairs and tables, 
cook stoves, utensils, dishes, and organ of 
the simpler structures to the fixtures of 
the more elaborate structures: fine furni 
ture, opera chairs, stage scenery, gym 
nastic, bowling, billiard, athletic and 
game-room apparatus, b-oks, magazines, 
piano, moving-picture machine, and first 
aid facilities. Those in the open coun 
try are generally heated by stoves, 
lighted by oil or gas lamps, procure 
water from their own pumps, and have 
outside toilets, while those in the towns 
have furnace heat, electric lights, run 
ning water, inside toilets, and hot and 
cold baths. The sites in both town and 
country range from a size a little larger 
than the building to one of several acres 

These buildings have become the 
centers of their communities for recrea 
tional, gymnastic, athletic, social and 
welfare work, and often for political, co- 
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This is one of the reading-rooms of the Matinecock Neighborhood House, Locust 
Valley, Long Island, N. Y. There is equipment for indoor athletic games, moving- 
pictures, and dancing, and there is an auditorium seating 500 people. It is esti- 
mated that an average of 800 boys and girls and grown-ups use the house each week. 


operative business, and religious work. 
Among the specific economic uses of the 
buildings, for instance, are canning 
demonstrations, boys’ and girls’ club 
work, domestic science, agricultural 
society meetings, fairs, cafes, cafeterias, 
farmers’ institutes, and cooperative pur- 
chasing and marketing activities. Among 
the educational and recreational uses are 
lectures, moving pictures, night schools, 
entertainments, billiards, pool, bowling, 
table games, reading-room, and library. 

The Matinecock neighborhood house, 
Locust Valley, Long Island, New York, 
is an excellent example of the way in 
which community buildings come into 
existence and are managed‘ 


BOUT eight years ago a boy came 
A to the secretary of the Matinecock 
Neighborhcod Association and asked 
him to start a boys’ club saying there 
was no place for the boys to go for a 
good time except to the saloons or to the 
neighboring town, with its questionable 
amusements. The secretary, who had 
but recently arrived, made a survey of 
the situation. He found that through 
economic changes, farming was grad- 
ually being given up and the section was 
becoming a residential one. The popu- 
lation was shifting, and neighborhood 
spirit and community recreaticn were at 
a low ebb. 

He found also that there was in the 
village a private unsupervised young 
men’s athletic club which met in a black- 
smith’s shop. Being a man of vision, 
he determined to make this club a 
nucleus of a general system of super- 
vised recreation for the village with a 
community house as a center. 

He persuaded the athletic club to sign 
a petition for the Neighborhood Associa- 
tion to take them in as members on pay- 


ment of the regular dues, $1 per year, 
and then to commission them as a rec- 
reation department to furnish recreation 
for the whole community. The associa- 
tion complied and appsinted an executive 
committee, composed of two of its direc- 
tors and five young men, to have charge 
of the arrangements. Twenty-nine boys 
were appointed on committees in order 
to give them a share in the constructive 
work, 

Temporary quarters were secured in 
an old barn, which was fitted up through 
general contributions, including a graph- 
ophone, a piano, pool table, stoves, dishes, 
an indoor baseball outfit, $137 in cash, 
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and subscriptions for many magazines. 
Boy scouts and a band were soon organ- 
ized and other organizations formed, 

As a result, it was soon found that 148 
young men were governing themselves, 
financing their own enterprise through 
various entertainments, and providing 
social opportunities and athletics for 
their fathers, mothers, brothers, and 
sisters. At the same time they were 
members of the Neighborhood Associa- 
tion, with votes on all questions pertain- 
ing to it. 

The barn soon became too smal! for 
these various activities. This brought 
to the front a question which had been 
under consideration for some time, the 
erection of a community building. It 
was finally decided that a building should 
be erected which would not only be a 
general social center, but the headquar- 
ters of the Neighborhood Association, 
with its membership of 300 men and 
women, representing 235 families, to- 
gether with its boys’ recreation depart- 
ment. 


HE completed building, together 
Bos the land, represents an outlay 
of $32,000. The community nature of 
the work in the raising of funds and the 
method of construction is indicated by 
the fact that the land, the labor of 110 
members, and ccntributions from 90 per 
cent of the families in the village were 
all donated. 

The building is situated on a rise of 
ground in a grove of trees and comprises 
one story and a basement. The audi- 
torium can be made to seat 500 people, 
and was especially designed for motion- 
picture exhibitions, for dances, and for 
basket-ball. There are also a social room 
for pool, cards, and other games, which 
is used for a general irformal meeting 

















Through voluntary effort on the part of the citizens of Woodstock, Tenn., an aban- 
doned schoolhouse (pictured above) was transformed into a community cente! 
building, for the purpose, as stated in the by-laws of the organization, of the ‘‘be'- 
terment of community life from the social, educational and economic standpoint. ' 
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: also a committee room, two rooms 
for caretakers, two coat rooms, five 
toilets, four bowling alleys, and 
and storage rooms. The base- 
also contains a_ well-equipped 
kitchen. The house is entirely self-sup- 
e through the earnings of the 
ation department, the receipts from 
n-picture shows, entertainments, 
s, card parties, pool tables, bowling 
;, basket-ball games, and the rental 
auditorium for lectures and con- 
certs. An average of 800 people use 
building weekly. 

Communities which are organized for 
il and civic betterment often realize 
a community building would greatly 
litate their work, but feel that since 

cannot command extensive funds 

cannot have such a building. While 
is true that a commodious building 
th various rooms for different pur- 
poses, provided with convenient furn- 
iture and different lines of useful equip- 
ment, is a great aid to a community 
ganization, it is surprising how much 

san be accomplished in the way of a 

building with slight financial resources. 

Two problems faced the people of 
\Voodstock, living in the open country, 
far from town or railway, in Shelby 
County, Tennessee. They were animated 
by a strong desire for the betterment of 
community life. A cooperative club had 
been formed, but there was no adequate 
meeting place, no _ building whose 
irrangement would lend itself to the 
successful carrying out of their plans. 
Moreover, these farming people could 
not command funds sufficient for the 
erection of such a building. 

The second problem was what to do 
with their two-room schoolhouse, aban- 
doned through consolidation, the pupils 
being transferred several miles now to 
the new building. The schoolhouse, old 
and dilapidated, had been used as a 
gypsy camp, and the school authorities 
had offered it for sale for $200. 

Both problems were soon solved by 
he decision of the club to secure control 
of the old building, and to reconstruct 
ind equip it as their social center home. 


HE club had fixed as its purpose 
“the betterment of community life 

ym the social, educational, and eco- 
lomic standpoint,” and had planned an 
ambitious but practical program for its 
accomplishment. It had enrolled prac- 
tically every person in the neighborhocd 
ver 16 years of age, elected the usual 
fheers together with a board of six di- 
ectors who were given charge of the 
rrying out of the building plans, and 
ppointed committees on sanitation, edu- 
tion, civic beautification, and recrea- 
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\fter the proper guaranty of its future 
for civic welfare, the county school 
cials were induced to give an indefi- 
te lease of the grounds and buildings 
the cooperative club, the county re- 
ning title. Then began a fine example 
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Pictured above is the combined parlor and assembly hall of the Rembrandt Com- 


munity House, Woodstock, Tenn. 


There is also a dining-room and kitchen and 


the articles of furniture and various utensils all represent the voluntary contribu- 
tions of people of the community. 


of community cooperation in public 
work. The grounds, two acres in ex- 
tent, were put in condition and the build- 
ing reconstructed, entirely through 
voluntary effort. Some gave lumber, 
some labor, some material, some equip- 
ment. All took part. 

The club realized the value of a pieas- 
ant approach and beautiful setting for 
their home. Approaching roads were 
laid out, the grounds were leveled and 
drained; trees, both useful and orna- 
mental, were planted; weeds were de- 
stroyed, and gravel walks were laid, lead- 
ing in various directions. At the front 
of the house beds of fragrant flowers 
As an aid to their future 


1 
| 
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were planted. 
club work in experimental agriculture, 
the vacant space in the rear was planted 
with vegetables and berries. In con- 
nection with this a well was dug and a 
pump installed. The building was neatly 
painted without and within, rugs, shades 
and curtains placed, floors waxed, and 
the walls hung with appropriate pictures. 
The furniture installed included a num 
ber of easy chairs, several dozen folding 
chairs, a library table, bookcases, a heat- 
ing stove, an oil stove, several dining 
tables, a kitchen cabinet, china and 
glassware, cutlery, and kitchen utensils. 
The building is of cottage form, one 
story high, and is provided with an en- 





IN THE OCTOBER NUMBER 

Do not miss reading in the next 
number the interesting article about 
Canterbury, often spoken of as the 
mother city of the British Empire. 
In this old city with its famous 
cathedral (dating back to the first 
century, A. D.) there is now a Ro- 
tary club—a monument of progress 
marking the rapidly moving finger of 
time. Do not miss the article illus- 
trated with some wonderful views of 





the ancient cathedral. 








trance hall, 8 by 20 feet (used also as a 
library and reading room) an assembly 
hall 21 by 40 feet, with stage, and a din- 
ing room and kitchen of the same size. 
The plant is valued at $3,200 and is a 
signal monument to community spirit 
and practical neighborhood co-operation, 
and a fine example of what may be ac- 
complished in a rural community of lim- 
ited financial resources’ 

HE value of such community houses 

as an important factor in arousing 
a community consciousness, a sense of 
pride, and initiating those united efforts 
which can do more for the individual 
than he can do for himself; has not gone 
unrecognized by the various civic organ- 
izations. Various Rotary clubs, acting 
independently or in co-operation with 
other civic clubs as seemed best, have 
taken an active part in establishing such 
community centers. In 
building of a community house has done 
much to establish greater confidence and 
co-operation between the inhabitants of 
he towns and the farmers of the sur- 
rounding territory. Many pleasant get- 
together meetings have been arranged 
between the two groups. Sometimes the 
townsfolk entertained the people of sur- 
rounding rural districts; sometimes the 
hospitality was reversed and the farmers 
acted as hosts to the townsfolk. 


some cases the 


Such 
centers have become an increasing fac- 
tor in community life; they have awak- 
ened the neighborhood to a sense of its 
possibilities in athletics, in education, in 
dramatics, and other things that make 
life richer. But perhaps the greatest 
lesson that the community house brings 
to those it serves, is the immense possi- 
bilities of co-operative effort; the things 
that can be accomplished where each 
makes small sacrifices that the group 


may reap a rich benefit. 
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In the Good Old Winter Time! 


The Winter Season in New England and Its Lure to the Tourist 


By DENNY B. GOODE 


Member of the Rotary Club of Boston, Mass. 


ODERN conception of “the 
right to the pursuit of hap- 
piness” has demanded the 
invention of a recreational 
pastime that fits snugly into 

the winter season. New England, bor- 

rowing its basic principle from the Ro- 
tary spirit of service, supplied the inven- 
tion the past and invites all the 
world to share in her pastime this com- 


year 
ing season, 

Particularly does she invite the Rotary 
clubs of America to consider the practi- 
cability of holding a great Rotary Win- 
ter Carnival in the heart of the White 
Mountains next January or February. 
And it is a plan well worth considering— 
a great carnival featuring winter sports. 
Paul Harris originally suggested this 
plan of a Wintertime Rotary Carnival. 
Perhaps the time is ripe now. 

What a picture is presented by winter- 
time in New England! Snow-covered 
hillsides; ice-surfaced lakes; puffing 
horses; shivering mercury; and skiways; 
toboggans, and the snowshoe trudge. We 
cheeks and 


find vigor, health, ruddy 
quickened inhalations; eyes bright as 


stars; warm woolens and fur clothing; 
great gulps of hot coffee, casks of cider, 
rugged appetites for three, four, yes, even 

And then the 
like flashes of 


five steaming meals a day. 
skiing—swift 
And the 
happy 





wonder ful 
lightning. 
plodding, 
snowshoe hikers; 
and tinkling 
sleighs and luxuri- 
ous “pungs” or 
well-fitted box-af- 
fairs on runners. 
There is also the 
exquisite sense of 
proper equipment, 
and withal, among 
the fair the 
satisfying thrill of 


sex, 
creating a master- 
piece in 
apparel — = styles 
and fashions that 
she knows will be 
universally copied. 

No. other 
time, no other sea- 
son, no other ac- 
tivity on any con- 
tinent, I believe, 
offers such pleas- 
urable allurements 
as a season of win- 


wearing 


pas- 





ter sports throughout Old New England. 

The rolling topography of the land, 
the convenient location of many lakes, 
ponds and streams, abundance of excel- 
lent hotels, and their experience in car- 
ing for winter visitors, and their prox- 
imity to railroads, and the arrangement 
of train schedules and the probability of 
sufficient sn=w and ice throughout the 
entire season, conspire to make New 
England one of the favored vacation 
lands of wintertime. 

Winter sports and play activities lend 
themselves ideally to the normal impulse 
for exhilarating exercise and to the re- 
quirements for muscular health. It is a 
panacea for “bad colds.” New England 
youngsters are rapidly mastering the in- 
tricacies of skiing, leading up gradually 
to “skijoring” and ski jumping. This 
year’s record for a single jump was 
158% feet. It looks dangerous and diffi- 
cult, but it is very safe and invitingly 
easy to learn. Anyone, old or young, or 
even infirm, can master his snowshoes in 
a few minutes, though it would take 
hours and volumes to describe the exqui- 
site pleasure of winter trailing. And, of 
course, no one ever becomes so old, or 
invalid, or feeble that he doesn’t delight 
in the tinkling of sleigh bells and in rid- 
ing in a comfortable “pung.” Skating and 


its kindred ice sports always exert a uni- 





Ski events for members of the fair sex are very popular among New England winter 
resorts. This picture was taken just before a girl’s race at one of the winter carnivals. 





versal appeal, you will find, to both ycung 
and old, alike. 

Ice fishers trudge out afoot or drive 
out in their automcbiles, enter their cozy 
shacks, strip to their shirt sleeves, and 
proceed to enjoy life by dropping their 
lines through sixty or eighty feet of wa- 
ter and then letting the bait dangle bh: 
fore the hungry, greedy bass. 

Then there are multitudes of impro- 
vised snow. and ice games and countless 
pastimes to while away the long winte: 
evenings, and always ending up with an 
extra supper of piping hot coffee, sand 
wiches, and hot doughnuts with spark 
ling cider and apples. 


HE demand has been such that doz- 
ens of New England hotels opened 
up during the past season and catered to 
winter visitors. There were comfortably 
heated rooms, abundance of warm bed- 
clothing and ample facilities to enjoy th 
winter pastimes. Often such courtesies 
included the loan of skiis, and snowshoes 
were always at the disposal of the guests. 
You will be surprised to know that sev- 
eral New England Rotary clubs are plan 
ning club outings next winter. The su! 
ject is scheduled to be discussed in detai 
at the early fall conclave to be held in 
Providence, R. I., and in the meantime 
Judge Robert W. Hill, of Salem, go 
ernor of the new 
Thirty - first Ro- 
tary district, is an 
swering many in 
| quiries concerning 
| the project. The 
| writer of this ar 
ticle will gladl\ 
provide anyone i1 
terested with sp: 
cific informatio: 
| concerning hote! 
| rates, hotel capac 
ties for large pa 
ties, proximity t 
ski jumps and sk 
and toboggan run 
snowshoe trailing 
provision of equip 
ment, and in fac 
his services | 
making detaile 
| arrangements a! 
| at the disposal o 
any Rotary clu 
— ‘ or other grou} 
Progress was mad 
last year when 
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enty-five per cent reduction in rail- 
id party rates in New England was 
cured. An endeavor will be made next 
nter to secure for projected large par- 

substantial reduction in rates from 
nts outside of New England. 

Moving picture photographers from 

United States Department of Agri- 
ture attended several of the New Eng- 
nd Winter Sports Carnivals last season 
d made a film entitled, “When North 
Blow.” This film is distributed 

ithout rental charge and may be bor- 

wed for exhibition from the Motion 
Picture Secticn of the U. S. Department 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C. A 

‘ture made the previous season, “King 
\Vinter Holds Court,” is likewise dis- 
ributed without rental expense. 

Such an outing as suggested may be 

ualized from the experience of the 

;oston Chamber of Commerce in its 

embership outing last year. The limit 

t accommodations for the place selected 
vas 236 and that was the exact number 
taken on the four-day outing. The total 

st, including railroad fare, Pullman 
eservation, all hotel expenses, several 
pung” parties and indoor dances, was 
$35 per person. Women and girls com- 
rised nearly one-half the party. A large 
umber happened to be Rctarians and 
Most of them had never be- 
lore engaged in winter sports. Indeed, 

e€ sport as a pastime is new to the 
New Englander, although the 
wshoe is a utilitarian heritage from 
e Indian. Without exception every 
mber of last year’s party voted to re- 
it the outing next season. As intri- 
e as skiing appears, it was readily 
astered by every member of the party 
nd as for snowshoeing, it soon became 

re babies’ play. 

\ll New England adopted 
ports last year as the thing. Small vil- 
ges, which, lacking hotel accommoda- 
ms, can never hope to attract visitors, 
nstructed toboggan slides a thousand 

fifteen hundred feet long. School boys 
rom all over New England learned to 


Winds 


eir wives. 


ve rage 


+ 


winter 









Picture above are the entries in the international cross-country ski race of the 
Lake Placid club, held Feb. 21, 1922 and won by E. Condon of the Cliffside Ski 
Club, Ottawa. Canada. 


ski and to ski jump and those who could 
borrow trained horses learned the royal 
sport of “skijoring,’” the 
nomenclature for riding 
a horse. Of course, the 
trained to respond to the 
for manifestly there is no other means 
to guide him, as the lines are used to pro- 
pel the ski runner, and not to guide the 


horse. 

NLY those who have enjoyed avia- 
O tion can conceive of the exquisite 
thrill of ski jumping, catapulting through 
space, a hundred feet more of it, at 
the rate of a mile a minute—or faster. It 
looks terribly dangerous, but no one ever 
heard of a ski jumper being seriously in- 
jured. Johnny Carlton entertained the 
Boston Chamber of Commerce outing 
party by climbing Moat Mountain on his 
skiis. hundred 


Scandinavian 
on skiis behind 
horse must be 

human voice 


His jump was over a 


i] 






= 
oe 4 


=e, 
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feet. He increased it to 150 feet at the 
Dartmouth contest a week later. Ander- 
son of the Nansen Ski Club wrested the 
eastern title from him at Brattleboro, 
February 28, by jumping 158% feet. A 
ski jump presupposes that the jumper re- 
cover and maintain his balance without 
falling. Just imagine yourself taking 
such a jump—more than half the length 
of a football field, from goal to goal 
nearly as far as Babe Ruth can bat a 
home run. 

Winter sports can, of course, be en- 
joyed right at home by four-fifths of the 
Rotary clubs in America, wherever there 
is certainty of snow and proper hillsides. 
A Rotary carnival in New England next 
winter would be well worth while for the 
service that Rotarians would be able to 
render later to their home communities 
by introducing the great winter pastime 
to their friends and associates and espe- 
cially to their home schools. 

The Boston Chamber of 
which maintains a New England Tourist 
Bureau, was the central agency in en 


Commerce, 


couraging and stimulating winter sports 
last year—in fact in putting it upon a 
A little Scan- 
dinavian New 
Hampshire, had created some local inter- 
providing 


substantial business basis. 
colony up in Berlin, 
seasons by 
The Appalach- 
Rotarian 


est for several 
neighborhood carnivals. 
ian Mountain Club, of which 
Wiliiam F. Rogers is president, had for 
years sponsored holiday outings up in the 
White and Green Mountains. A fair 
barometer of the growing popularity of 
winter sports is found in the experience 
of the “Ark Builders,” a 
organization which, paradoxically hiber- 
nates, as an organization, during the sum- 
mer season and (Continued on page i62.) 


Joston social 


ee 





Pi= » 
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Sleighing parties are much-looked-forward-to events during the winter carni- 


val season in New England. 


Above—-a party leaving one of the local resorts for 


a trip to Mount Monadnock. 
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Saving the Molars 


How a dental clinic in Superior, Wisconsin, 1s 
efficiently serving hundreds of school children 


By JACK O’CONNOR 


Chairman of the Rotary Dental_Clinic Committee 


LLAN was a fighter, and was 
so “recommended” by the 
principal who transferred 
him from his old school. On 
his arrival he started in to 

secure the championship belt among the 
eight hundred enrolled in the new school. 
3ut as he was outweighed and out- 
pointed by several of his new companions 
he was forced to accept a place about 
sixth from the top. 

In this losing championship struggle 
Allan made many friends and among 
them the principal of the building, who 
soon had him in the office because of his 
frequent absences from school. Here it 
was observed that he was anaemic, un- 
tidy, and below the weight for his age. 
While two interviews with the principal 
helped matters, the third interview re- 
vealed the true cause of his irregular 
attendance. Allan admitted that he 
chewed “Copenhagen” snuff and skipped 
school in order*to indulge in the habit. 
In manly fashion he agreed to break off 
but soon reported that he couldn’t “quit 
the stuff.” An examination of his 
mouth showed that about half his teeth 
were decayed, with three of his molars 
nearly gone and in their places were 
spots resembling cess-pools. 

“But they don’t ache much when I 
have snuff,” he said. 

Obviously a good dental job rather 
than punishment was the first means of 
securing regular school attendance from 
this boy. His teeth were again carefully 
examined and then the necessary work 
was done. What was the result? Im- 
mediately Allan’s attendance showed a 
remarkable improvement; and it was 
noticed that he was more mentally alert 
and had become more efficient in his 
school work. 

However, not all boys and girls with 
bad teeth are singled out because of poor 
attendance records at school. Rather 
they. are in their seats day after day suf- 
fering various ailments caused by dental 
decay and other neglect. With aching 
teeth, digestive derangements, mal-nutri- 
tion, nervous disorders or other troubles 
caused by decayed teeth they are in poor 
physical and mental condition to con- 
form to schoolroom routine and environ- 
ment and to make progress in their 
studies. 

The Rotary Club of Superior in in- 
vestigating this problem asked the 
Douglas County Medical Society for re- 
liable information. In their reply the 


officers of the society stated, “that in the 
opinion of the best medical authorities 
many serious bodily ailments have their 
origin in defective teeth. In numerous 
cases the malady could have been pre- 
vented by proper dental corrections in 
childhood and early youth.” And in 
pledging their support and recommend- 
ing a dental clinic for the children of 
Superior they said: “To anyone who is 
acquainted with the high percentage of 
children that are suffering from decayed 
teeth and unhealthy mouths, it is obvious 
that unusual measures are necessary to 
relieve these conditions.” It is note- 
worthy that this statement comes not 
from the dentists but from the physicians 
and surgeons. 

To determine what these unusual 
measures should be and to put them into 
effect were the problems which the Ro- 
tary Club Dental Clinic committee had 
to solve. 

Correspondence with various cities 
brought numerous confirmations of local 
medical opinion and also assertions as to 
the necessity and feasibility of a dental 
clinic in daily operation. Reports on the 
prevalence of dental neglect among 
schcol children seemed exaggerated, 
and to remove all doubt, the Rotary 
dentist agreed to make an inspection in 
our own city. A school believed to rep- 
resent the average condition was selected 
and the mouths of one hundred children 
ranging in age from six to fourteen 
years were examined by the dentist. 

He found that these one hundred chil- 
dren had seven hundred and ninety-two 
diseased teeth, of which five hundred 
and twenty-nine were deciduous, or milk 
teeth, two hundred twenty-five per- 
manent, and forty-eight were six-year 
molars entirely gone so as leave extrac- 
tion as the only treatment. Three boys 
only were found to have sound teeth and 
healthy mouths. 

Facts and conditions like these were 
presented to the club in a series of re- 
ports and it was unanimously voted to 
purchase a dental equipment of the best 
quality. The chair, dental engine, steril- 
izer, hand instruments, and other ap- 
paratus and supplies totaled $1,240 at 
list prices. However, before the pur- 
chase was finally made the equipment 
was tendered without charge—fully paid 
for—to the Board of Education. The 
Board immediately sent its acceptance 
accompanied by hearty resolutions to the 
club. In the formal tender the club 





asked that the clinic be maintained on a 
permanent basis and also that its services 
be available to the children of any organ- 
ized school in the city. 

The report of the first thirty-three 
days of operation is typical. Besides 
cleaning and other minor attentions there 
were two hundred and thirty-eight fill- 
ings and two hundred and seventy ex- 
tractions. The excess of extractions 
over fillings caused comment, but long 
neglect leaves work for the forceps only 
and the more critical cases as selected 
by the oral hygienist were sent to the 
clinic first. In the first seventeen weeks 
there were five hundred and forty-five 
fillings and seven hundred and _forty- 
seven extractions with seven hundred 
and seven children sent into the clinic. 


UPPLEMENTING the service of 
the dentist is the work of the oral 
hygienist, Miss Naomi Sundquist, who 
rendered her services gratis in giving 
individual examinations and making edu- 
cative addresses at the schools and be- 
fore parent-teachers associations and 
mothers’ clubs. Practically every city 
has homes where plain instructions 
showing the necessity of dental treat- 
ment, regular care, and use of the brush 
are needed by parents as well as children. 
In founding a dental clinic for school 
children, Superior Rotarians have rend- 
ered real Rotary service that may be 
classed as Boys Work and Girls Work. 
But this work has not been that of a 
pioneering nature, for already there are 
clinics fostered by the Extensicn Di- 
vision of the University of Wisconsin. 
Also in Wisconsin twelve cities now 
have dental clinics, while in our neigli- 
boring state of Michigan—at Flint- 
there is the magnificent department o! 
dentistry directed by Dr. William R. 
Davis—a model and an inspiration. 
The dental clinic for children is re- 
ceiving recognition in a few municipal 
ties as a department of public health o: 
the work of the board of education, but 
in the majority of cities this vital wor! 
seems to be spreading very slowly. 


A Rotarian interested in the conditions 


and desirous of starting systematic pre 
ventive and relief work will find that h 
has to sell the idea first to his own clu! 
and secondly to city officials and th: 
board of education. The initial step | 
to convince yourselves of the situatiot 
right at home. You can complacentl; 


read that out of ten thousand school chil- 
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eight thousand are troubled with 
-ntal neglect, but when you take your 
boys’ work committee and the Rotary 
t to one of your elementary schools 
onduct a two-hour inspection you 
begin to feel more concern—even 
You will find that over ninety 
ent of your boys and girls have de- 
caved teeth and their related diseases. 
is hardly a solid foundation for the 
and healthy citizenship which Ro- 
claims to promote. 
lowing the dental inspection which 
e beginning, the second move is to 
secure the cooperation of three groups: 
1.) The dentists, whom you will find 
ready to assist. In Superior the dentists 
not only aided in selection of the equip- 
ment but donated cash to aid in opera- 
n 
2.) Principals and teachers who can 
tell many true incidents of suffering and 
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in the schools because of 
defective teeth, as well as to point out 


retardation 


the fine results of dental correction. 
There are but few medical attentions 
where the general systematic benefits are 
so immediate as from a go:d treatment 
of defective teeth. 

(3.) The physicians and surgeons who 
can produce practical and scientific facts 
convincing to both doctor and layman. 
Their approval furnishes expert evidence 
which you may need later. 

Men can be secured from all of these 
groups to give addresses at your Rotary 
luncheons on the necessity of adopting 
a plan that will provide for dental cor- 
rection on a city-wide scale. 

Whether you will present the case to 
the health department, board of educa- 
tion, mayor or ccuncil depends upon 
your own local conditions. Should de- 
lays or opposition develop there is no 
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way that a Rotary club can convince 
others of its sincerity and earnestness 
more effectively than to purchase a com- 
plete first-class dental equipment and 
attend to its installation and plans for 
operation. 

The Superior clinic is approaching the 
close of the second year but there is no 
decrease in the demand for its service. 
While the records show considerable ac- 
complishment the work is really just 
started. To obtain any appreciable re- 
lief on a percentage basis there should 
be five dentists instead of one and a corps 
of oral hygienists in the schools. The 
necessity of teaching hygiene of the 
mouth so ably explained by Dr. Fones 
of Bridgeport in THe Rorarian for 
May, 1921, is still in the home mission- 
ary field. In Superior the next project 
is the 5-cent tooth brush and at least two 
brushes a year for every boy and girl. 


Survival Values 


Secretary of the Rotary Club of Marshalltown, Iowa 


ROM Rotary literature we obtain 
this paragraph: 

“When a man has been de- 
veloped and educated in Rotary 
he is inspired with the desire to 

do something worth while—to create, as 
it were, a survival value.” 

We truly need Rotary education to get 
this inspiration! Then when we have 
become thrilled with that inspiration our 
lives and deeds will be, and reflect, “sur- 
vival values” that will lift us out of ob- 
scurity ; 

“And Ernest Had Ceased to Be 
Obscure.” 


Do you remember the story of the 
Great Stone Face? Do you recall how 
Ernest from a lad, playing about his 
mother’s door, tried to read the riddle of 
the Great Stone Face, a “Work of Na- 
ture in her mood of majestic playfulness, 
formed on the perpendicular side of a 
mountain by some immense rocks, which 
had been thrown together in such a posi- 
ion as, when viewed at a proper dis- 
tance, resembled the features of a human 
countenance,” and, to his inquiry, learned 
that an old Indian tradition predicted the 
coming of a man whose face would bear 
xact resemblance to the Great Stone 

ace; even more than that did he learn 

a child born in that valley was destined 
to be the greatest and noblest personage 

‘ his time, and he would in manhood 

€ a countenance of exact resemblance. 

the features of the Great Stone Face 
re noble, the expresison grand and 
eet, “as if it were the glow of a vast 
rm heart, that embraced all mankind 
ts affections and had room for more.” 
\nd the Great Stone Face became the 









teacher of Ernest as he watched and 
studied the face in the dawn of the morn- 
ing, in the glow of the noon-time sun, 
and in the soft benediction of the twi- 
light. From it he learned, we are told, a 
wisdom and philosophy so simple as to 
transcend the knowledge of other men; 
and so during all the years he eagerly 
looked forward to the Great Stone Face. 

When still a boy, word came to this 
peaceful valley that the man was found 
and was coming back—and his name was 
Gathergold. Great was the preparation 
for his coming; and the story recites 
that as long as he was rich many could 
see the resemblance—but he died and his 
memory rotted with He 
created no “survival value.” 

In young manhood we see him all ex- 
citement and expectantly awaiting the 
return of the great General Blood-and- 
Thunder, whose face, his friends pro- 
claimed, was as near like that of the 
Great Stone Face as a brother. 
(Ernest had alwavs imagined that the 
personage he had been looking for so 
long would come as a man of peace, 
uttering words of wisdom and doing 
good that others might be happy, but he 
was willing to accept any ambassador 
that Providence might send.) 

When he saw old Blood-and-Thunder 
he sighed. “This is not the man of 
prophecy.” 

And in time they covered old Blood- 
and-Thunder earth and oblivion 
claimed him. created no survival 
value. 

Next comes the great statesman with 
wonderful eloquence, such per- 


his bones. 


twin 


with 
He 


with 





suasiveness that black was white, wrong 
was right, as he choose; “when it pleased 
him, he could make a kind of illuminated 
fog with his mere breath, and obscure 
the natural daylight with it.” His tongue 
was an instrument of magic and the 
author called him Old Stony Phiz be- 
cause he was touted by all his henchmen, 
“the man of prophecy.” 
There was little likeness— 
effaced his memory. He came and went 
like wind—there was no “survival value.” 


UT what of Ernest? “Not a day 

passed by, that the world was not 
the better because this man, humble as he 
was, had lived.” His life had been the 
seeking of an ideal, the living of an 
ideal, and the teaching of ideals. His 
soul and heart must have run over with 
goodness and the desire to help his fel- 
lowmen was strong within him, for we 
learn he “uttered truths that wrought 
upon and moulded the lives of those who 
heard him.” He created “survival 
values.” 

And all this 
Face, thru his 
him with these 
man will come.” 

3ut he does not come in the person of 
the Great Poet whose books thrilled 
Ernest thru and thru and set his heart 
vibrating like an Aeolian harp. The Poet, 
entering as a stranger into the life of 
Ernest intermingles his sympathies in 
such fashion that “their minds are ac- 
corded into one strain and made delight- 
ful music which neither of them could 


and so time 


time, the Great Stone 
own heart, comforted 
words: “Fear not; the 


have claimed as all his own, nor dis- 
tinguished his own share from the 
other’s. They led one another, as it 
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were, into a high pavilion of their 
thoughts, so remote, and hitherto so dim, 
that they had never entered it before, 
_and so beautiful that they desired to be 
there always.” 

In our interpretation of the above pas- 
sage, we like to think that the author was 
symbolizing friendship and companion- 
ship of a sublime Rotarian character. 

As we draw near to the end of the 
story, we learn that at the hour of sun- 
set, as had been his custom of long stand- 
ing, he talked to the inhabitants 


as- 
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sembled in the open air pavilion among 
the hills. Ernest, with the glory of 
whitened locks diffused about his radiant, 
thoughtful countenance, spoke his heart 
and mind, and we are told “his words 
had power, because they accorded with 
his thoughts; and his thoughts had re- 
ality and depth because they harmonized 
with the life which he had always lived.” 

At that moment in sympathy with the 
thoughts he was about to utter, his face 
assumed a grandeur of expression, so 
embued with benevolence, that the Poet, 
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comparing it with the Great Stone [ace 
seen high in the golden light aroun: 
Ernest’s head, threw his arms aloft and 
shouted to the people: “Behold! Ernest 
himself is the likeness of the Great Stone 
Face.” 

The prophecy was fulfilled because *'}y¢ 
kept his heart continually open, and thy; 
was sure to catch the blessing from on 
high.” 

May it be said of us, as of Ernest 
he “ceased to be obscure,” and also | 
we too, created “survival values.” 


Growth of the “Service Idea” in Selling 


By HARRY D. KITSON* 


Professor of Psychology and Director of the Bureau 
of Business Research, Indiana University 


ITHIN recent years there 

has been developing a 

noticeable tendency to de- 

fine selling as a process of 
rendering service. Thus a manufacturer 
of automobiles does not sell automobiles; 
he sells transportation. And he uses as 
his strongest selling point the argument 
that the buyer of his car will have un- 
interrupted transportation. Similarly a 
manufacturer of tires does not sell tires; 
he sells mileage. And if one casing does 
not give satisfactory mileage he will 
furnish another. The prevalence of the 
idea is denoted by such slogans as that 
of the Mazda lamp: “Not the name of a 
thing but the mark of a service.” 

Though this tendency has made itself 
felt and has been remarked upon fre- 
quently of late, still it has never been 
measured and stated in quantitative 
terms. The writer undertook to measure 
it, adopting as the unit of measurement 
the appearance of the word “service,” as 
the method to count the number of ad- 
vertisements in standard magazines — 
Literary Digest, Collier’s Weekly, and 
Country Life in America—in which the 
word has appeared. 

Admittedly the mere word does not 
convey all of the idea; nor does every 
occurrence of the word denote the ex- 
clusive and identical idea under measure- 
ment. Nevertheless the word is the best 
sign there is of the idea. Again, maga- 
zine advertising does not comprise all 
the forms of selling. Still it is probably 
the best repository extant of selling prac- 
tices and policies; and it reflects the pre- 
vailing trends with considerable ac- 
curacy. 


PRELIMINARY survey of the ad- 
A vertisements in these periodicals be- 
ginning with the year 1900 showed that 
the word occurred in from one to five ad- 
vertisements in a hundred, until in 1908 
when it began to appear more frequently. 
Accordingly this year was taken as the 
initial year for the survey, and issues 
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were examined at intervals of two years. 
In the case of the monthly, Country 
Life, each issue in the year was exam- 
ined; in the case of the weekly maga- 
zines, one issue was chosen at random 
from those of each month. All the ad- 
vertisements were counted and read ex- 
cept those on cover pages and in classi- 
fied columns; and the percentage of 
those containing the word “service” was 
computed. The results are shown in the 
summary given in the table printed 
below. 


1. Since 1908 there has been a grow- 
ing tendency to use the word “service” 
in magazine advertising. In all three of 
the magazines examined the trend is 
similar in direction and amount. 


2. The frequency has increased on the 
average from 5 per cent to 24 per cent 
almost fivefold. 


3. The rate of increase has been fairly 
regular, the greatest amount occurring 
in the biennium 1911-12. 


We should probably not be justified in 
regarding this change as a matter of 
conscious evolution. During the first 
part of the period under investigation it 
was probably unrecognized by any con- 





SHOWING THE NUMBER OF ADVERTISEMENTS 
Literary Digest 


siderable body of sellers. Within more 
recent years, however, it has probab|; 
been more acutely conscious and pur- 
poseful. A strong influence in making 
it so may have been the rise of the Ro- 
tary clubs and the adoption in 1912 of 
Service as their motto. 


GAIN we are not justified in assum- 

ing that this redefinition of selling is 
completed. The new conception does not 
yet permeate the entire selling conscious 
ness, as is shown by the fact that even 
now only 24 per cent of advertisements 
contain the word. This does not neces- 
sarily mean that twenty-four of ever) 
hundred advertisers are converted, fort 
some of the advertisements are duplica- 
tions from year to year of the advertise- 
ments of the same firms. On the other 
hand, the figures do not mean that only 
24 per cent of sellers have the new 
conception. Many may conceivably hold 
it with greater or less clearness without 
expressing it in their advertising. 

In connection with the evolution of th: 
term should be noted one curious qual!- 
tative change that has occurred. As first 
used, the word “service” denoted some- 
thing gratuitous (Cont'd on page 1061) 
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, Collier’s Weekly, AND Country Life in America, 1908-20 
































— ae —_——_ a 
| Literary Digest Collier’s Weekly | Country Life Cz 
| H< 
|——_—__—_ | . | BEe 
| | | | | EC 
No. | : | No P No. aes! 2 
No. of with bai oe ane bah ot vine ae anak. of 

“ ” “Ss “ ” “ erv “ 3” “ erv- 2 
| a ice” | age ‘ ice” | — ice” age E Se 
| | } zo 
| | | | | ; 

1908 ..... 161 | 11 | 68 265 | 19 | 7.1 101 1 1.0 4! 

1910 ....| 294 36 | 122 | 502 | 30 59 | 143 4 2.8 6.9 

1912 314 49 | 15.6 490 59 12.0 133 18 13,5 13, 

1914 390 | 64 16:4.) $17 61 19.2 157 20 12.1 15. 

1916 | 617 | 113 i33 | 419 | 81 | 193 | 177 | 28 | 158 | 11 

1918 ....| 609 | 184 | 302 | 333 | 93 | 24.9 | 144 | 22 | 146 | 2 

1920 ....! 1,130 298 26.3 | 288 86 29.9 132 22 16.6 24. 

- for “assistance in compiling data is made to M. Brammar, L. Tolle, and 
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George Fowlds: Weaver of Destiny 


By ARTHUR MELVILLE 


Moorland weavers boast Pindaric 


skill, : 
tailors’ lays be longer than their 
“1 
lil. 
punctual beaux reward the grate- 
notes, 


y for poems—when they pay for 
ats.’—Byron. 


characteristic of Byron’s 


[ was 
gloomy genius that in “English 
Bards and Scotch Reviewers” he 


hould wield the rapier of sarcasm 
to revenge an insult to his amour propre. 
to be effective, sarcasm must contain 
ist a half truth, and in this instance 
agerness of the public to reward ex- 
nally good work whether expressed 
poetry or in cloth, provided the es- 
mucilage to make the verse stick. 
e life of George Fowlds, who has 
both weaver and mercer, laborer 
statesman, one finds a concrete ex- 
e of the reward awaiting him who 
a little more than his business ac- 
y requires, who gives a little bet- 
service in each of his multifarious 
tivities than is absolutely necessary. 
Hlenry Ward Beecher said: “We 
p, but the loom of life never stops; 
the pattern which was weaving 
n the sun went down is weaving 
en it comes up tomorrow.” The pat- 
rns which Mr. Fowlds wove on a hand- 
in his youth did not always halt 
n the sun went down, but neither did 
e pattern of his own life nor yet the 
reads which intermingled with the life 
tterns of others. Like Shakespeare’s 
sar he believed: 
are at some time the masters of 
their fate. 
fault, dear Brutus, lies not with the 
stars, 
with ourselves that we are 


lings.” 


under- 


nd into the pattern of his life he 


e the warp and woof of ambition 
service, 
yrshire, which gave Scotland its 


famous bard, was also the birth- 
of Mr. Fowlds; and the future 
ster of Education for New Zealand 
saw the light at Greystone Knowe, 
vick parish, in the year 1860. The 
ily home which Mr. Fowlds has in- 
ted from his great grandfather is 
one of his most cherished possess- 
His father, Matthew Fowlds, un- 
btedly bequeathed him some of his 
llent characteristics. | Apparently 
thew was a hard worker at his 
for George tells how after his 
mer’s work on the farm he helped 
father at the loom, and adds “Being 
strong healthy boy, I soon learned to 


get into the clink of it, and I remember 


working well into the night to help fin- 


ish an order for marriage blankets.” 
That their product was well made is 
evinced by the fact that a piece of linen 
woven By Matthew Fowlds sixty years 
ago was recently found in the posses- 
sion of a lady of Galston parish. The 


was grown on the 
thread by the 


linen 
spun int 


this 
was 


lint for 
farm and 





GEORGE FOWLDS 
Auckland, N. Z. 


womenfolk before it reached the loom. 
Matthew also enjoyed the distinction of 
living to the ripe age of 101. He took 
an active part in public affairs, was a 
keen politician, and showed no abate 
ment of his mental powers up t» the time 
of the accident which caused 
from a fractured thigh. His family 
five boys and a girl—all liv 
his centenary in 1906, and the following 
year Matthew presented to each of his 
son’s six children a pair of blankets of 
the chil- 
to the interest of 


his death 


ed to celebrate 


his own weaving. Probably 
drens’ father added 
the gift by some of his reminiscences of 
handing the threads through the “hed- 
dles” while the heavy beam was sus- 
pended overhead, tiresome work and 
well calculated to make the boy wish he 
“never had gin’d it.” But the strength, 
endurance, and mechanical skill which 
the weaving required were to stand 
George in good stead in later years. 
His early education though limited in 
some ways, afforded still further lessons 
in perseverance. When he entered the 


’ 


Hairshaw school in Waterside village 
he was a pupil of A. W. Meiklejohn, an 
interesting character. For thirty years 
this old schoolmaster had suffered from 
knee trouble and had not been able to 
walk. Nothing daunted by his physical 
handicap the dominie had a hole cut 
in the ceiling of his schoolroom, and by 
means of rcpe and pulley hauled himself 
and his wheel chair out of sight when 

over, descending on his 
the same route at 
next morning. Whether o1 
deterred from applying the “tawse” to 


lessons were 


scholars by rollcall 
not he was 


such of his scholars as failed to recite 
is not stated, but although he was not 
a trained teacher several of his boys 


gained eminence in after life. Among 
his pupils were the Rev. James Barr, 
a leading light of the United Free 
Church, and Professor Calderwood, 
who occupied the chair of Physiology at 
Glasgow University. In _ this 
George Fowlds remained until he 


school 
Was 
twelve years old, and his chief sorrow 
seems to have been that he had to wear 
a kilt. Later his educaticn 
sumed in evening classes at the Ander- 


Was re- 


sonian College, Glasgow. 


IS first business experience was with 

the old established clothing firm of 
Stewart Bros., in Kilmarnock, in 1874. 
For a fourteen-year-old boy he certainly 
had no easy task. Rising at five o'clock 
in the morning he walked four miles to 
town, another mile to get the keys, and 
the the public at 
The tailors began work at 6 


cpened shop to 
7 o'clock. 
a. m. and finished at 6 p. m. 
sage boy, George received four shillings 
a week for his first year, and this was 
increased by one shilling a week each 


As mes 


succeeding year while he remained in 
Atter delivering par- 
the town, which then 
inhabitants, boy 


this employment 
cels all day in 
boasted 24,000 
trudged four miles home again. 

After four years of this work he en- 
tered the service of Wm. McLaren Sons 
Of his new sphere 


the 


& Co., at Glasgow. 
of operations he says “Glasgow has led 
the world in municipal enterprises, pub- 
lic baths, gas, water, electric railways 
and electric lights. There is something 
about the atmosphere that produced a 
vigorous type of men. Ships took them 
to see the big world outside and they 
came back with big ideas.” 

But with all its advantages, Glasgow 
had one scrious drawback—its climate. 
Like Greenock, of which an_ inhabi- 
tant once remarked to a disgruntled 
visitor, “It doesn’t always rain in Green- 


ock, it sometimes snaws’—Glasgow 
has a solid rainfall which tried the 
spirit of the Ayshire lad. Having 


(Continued on page 165.) 
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Need for Zealous Guardianship 

OTARY originated and has had its greatest de- 
R Outside of the 
United States it has, had its greatest development in 
Canada and the United Kingdom. Many men who have 
been Rotarians in these countries but are now residents 
in other countries may become members of Rotary 
Clubs in those other countries. Wherever such Rotary 
Clubs are organized it is desired to have them com- 
posed of the Nationals of the country, with a minority 
membership of Americans, Canadians, or Britishers 
who have been familiar with Rotary in their own coun- 
tries, and who are thereby in position to help interpret 
Rotary in its new locations in other countries. At all 
times foreigners, who are charter members of any club 
organized in such other countries, should realize that 
they are in reality only guardians of Rotary for the Na- 
tionals of the country in which a new club is located. 

Rotary International must be not only in all coun- 


velopment in the United States. 


tries but of all peoples. 


The Bump Shop 
LITTLE suburban repair-shop announces its ex- 
istence with a sign reading “The Bump Shop— 
Fenders Our Specialty.” This suggests that human be- 
ings as well as motor cars need the services of “bump 
shops.” We humans are constantly having our col- 
lisions in which our pride is hurt, our feelings are in- 
jured, our self-possession is upset. Such things are 
bumps of the human soul. Mothers and fathers, priests, 
physicians, lawyers, have long been our “bump-shops.” 
Any one who can make human fenders his specialty is 
rendering a real service to mankind. 
Prospective Rotarians 
HE days pass by all too quickly for the college student 
during his vacation period. Some have been justifying 
the cynics by “condescending to board around with their 
folks for a while” and some have justified themselves by 
either making their vacation a family joy, or by not having 
any vacation worth mentioning. To the working student, 
vacation time means another three months’ hard work dur- 
ing the trying season of the year; it also means his future 
career. If he fails to get work through economic condi- 
tions, or has any sickness or accident he not only loses 
financially and professionally during the current year, but 
he may have to drop school for a while and then do a good 
deal of his work all over again. He can only expect lim- 
ited opportunities during his vacation for the employer 
usually does not want the man who can not start training 
for a permanent position. 
The working student of today is Rotarian material 
for the immediate future. He has the ambition to num- 
ber himself with the 2 per cent who attend college, and 





with the chances of increasing his success by nearly two 
thousand compared with the grade-school graduate. As a 
class he does not seek favors, but rather opportunity. His 
good times and his school activities are both restricted by 
having to earn a living on the side. Often he wins out by 
over-taxing his natural resources, and thus defeats his own 
ends. An offer of work, or perhaps a loan, may make a 
college graduate of the man who would otherwise never 
pass his Freshman year. Several Rotary clubs and other 
organjzations have crezted loan funds for worthy students 
—but the field is wide. Youth is apt to disregard every- 
thing save ambition ; it is for maturity to lead youth safely 
to a position where it can best serve the community. 


Make Business Sporting 


VERY game has its rules. On every field of sport 

one has to play the game according to the rules. To 
do otherwise isn’t sporting. The contests of the busi- 
ness world must be sporting. A general code of ethics 
for business men of all lines is desirable, but, in addi- 
tion to that, each particular line of business should have 
its standards of practice. Most of the professions and 
many lines of business already have such standards. 
Is there any business that will not be bettered by a 
statement of some rules to govern the relations of those 
engaged in that business with their patrons, with their 
employees, with their competitors, with those from 
whom they purchase, and with the general public? 


An Adventure in Journalism 

HE Topeka (Kans.) State Journal is trying an inno- 

vation in newspaper serials. The serial is none of the 
latest fiction but is actually old enough to be an anachronism 
with many people. Although it is one of the oldest stories 
in the world, only once or twice has it ever been presented 
in newspaper serial form. This “latest”’ serial is none other 
than the New Testament (Weymouth text) in weekly in- 
stallments of 3,000 words each. 

The reaction of the Journal’s readers, and of other 
papers, should be of interest. Probably the circulation wi!! 
not alter greatly. And as a matter of newspaper polic) 
and ethics this innovation will undoubtedly revive the old 
question as to whether a paper should give its readers what 
they want or what they ought to have? Usually the Fourth 
Estate sermonizes indirectly through its editorials, « 
through the pithy texts which underlie many news item 
and thus confines direct preaching to occasional sermo 
excerpts. 

If the editor’s experiment only awakens the public ' 
the purely literary value of the Scriptures, it will be just: 
fied ; if it is the means of going farther and awakening do: 
mant spiritual instincts in many, then it will be of ines 
timable value. In any event it is a sign that our papers a! 
beginning to realize the responsibility that accompanies 
quasi-public function, and to accept it. 
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Harriman, Depew, Farquhar, and 
Westinghouse 


OUR different types of men— 
ach with a distinction in his 
sphere, each with outstanding 
qualities which have made 
them important factors in 

American financial and corporate life. 
each with permanent positions in the 
history of our national expansion—these 
ire set into the pages of books which 
have distinctive uses for general and 
specialized readers. 

The life of Harriman (1) is done by 
a master hand, George Kennan; it is 
the story of great deeds, never ceasing, 
always active. The life of Westing- 
house (3) takes a technical place, for 
it deals with engineering discovery. The 
personality of Depew (2) stands out as 
natural as he himself in his immaculate 
dress, and he entertains his audience 
lightly, though with sure hand. The 
reminiscences of Farquhar (4) are the 
remembrances of a sincere—even reli- 
gious—mind, sanely sure of having done 
its duty by others unfailingly. 

Let us take a more intimate look at 
each man: 

(1) With Harriman and his great 
vision, his practical perspective, and his 
easy victories over apparently uncon- 
querable nature, the expansion of the 
United States, after the revival of pros- 
perity which followed the reconstruction 
of civil war devastation, could not have 
taken place. 

As the public knew him (and that 

very little indeed, especially in the 
environs of Wall street) he was a jug- 
gler of finance. As his biographer finds 
him he was a master of accomplishment, 
far-seeing and sure in his vision, and 
faithful to the end which was the hori- 
of his vision. 

‘his biography is a history of trans- 
continental transportation between 1880 

1907. As history, it is fascinating ; 
Mr. Kennan has done a judicious 
with imagination and a sympathy 

reaches the reader. In addition 
it he has provided documentary 

‘ and reportorial sketches with a pleas- 

ind literary style and expansion of 
ription, which lends much pleasure 
le reading of the life of the “Little 
oleon of finance,” 





Under Direction of William C. Bamburgh 


of the Babson Institute 


Without knowledge of the place held 
by Harriman, the up-to-date citizen will 
be deficient in his own perspective of 
the growth of our nation, and its place 
now as compared to its poverty of size 
and wealth only fifty years ago. 

(2) Fifty-six years in the employ of 
one corporation is longer than most 
business men live. Chauncey Depew 
has served the New York Central Rail- 
road thruout nearly three generations. 
He has maintained a genial attitude to- 
ward the world, has taken his life pleas- 
antly, has kept friendships where friend- 
ship seemed impossible, is proud of his 
career, has enjoyed his hobby of dining 
out and talking his thoughts to banquet- 
ers, and has maintained a careful posi- 
tion in political life which has left him 
apparently without enemies and listen- 
ing to the praises of many friends. 

That is a career rarely lived by any 


one, much less by a politician. A na- 
tural politician Chauncey Depew has 
been. His social character has been 


pronouncedly exhibited by its owner in 
this book, and there can really be said 
to be no dull page on it. 

3etter than that, however, his asso- 
ciation with political and corporate 
movements in New York state in many 
of the most important events of these 
fifty years, makes his story one of in- 
formation and entertainment which no 
one else could have written. He leaves 
unsaid much that the public would like 
to know—some of it is revealed in Ober- 
holtzer’s history of the United States 
(which we shall review in our next num- 
ber); some of it will never be told yet, 
the intimations made by Mr. Depew 
leave to inference on the part of old- 
timers a great many interesting reflec- 
tions upon men and affairs in Wall 
Street and at Albany. 

We recommend the reading of this 
book at least once, and throughout all 
of its pages. Like the life of Mr. Har- 
riman, it belongs on the shelves of any 
live business library, for there are ex- 
amples of courage and daring which, in 
times of strain and stress, will hearten 
many a business man. 

Westinghouse’s life also takes its 
place in the annals of the development 
of the United States. The progress 


of many industries was advanced by 
him, the existence of some was deter- 





mined by him, and the place of many 
huge businesses in the commercial life 
of the country was made possible by 
him. His activities in 
field, in the use of Niagara Falls power 


the electrical 


for industries, in his varicus railroad de- 
vices, and in the steam and gas engine 
development, both in the United States 
and in foreign countries, placed and kept 
and always will keep his name foremost 
in those scientific lines. 

In this work, Mr. Prout 
nearly all of the book to the mechanical 
and electrical affairs of Westinghouse’s 
life. There was little of other kinds 
of life in his, so his life-story is the 
story of American technical 
ment. This book is 
it teaches courage, dignity, honor, hon- 
esty, and the keeping of one’s eyes to- 
ward the stars. 


has given 


achieve- 
for business men: 


URING the early days of A. B. Far- 

quhar’s life he knew Lincoln, then 
Grant, then others in high office. Be- 
fore his first sight of Lincoln, he had 
sought out A. T. Stewart, John Jacob 
Astor, and other rich men to ask them 
how to become a millionaire. Only his 
own life told him how, for they simply 
gave him the little fundamental prin- 
ciples of thrift and honesty and care- 
fulness of credit, and his own dealings 
led him to his present pinnacle. 

Farquhar’s life was lived according to 
the principles of faithful parents and 
without deviation from the path of 
righteousness. Such a story as he has 
written gives much of the old Puritan 
flavor to success, which has not been the 
custom in the books of philosophy for 
young people. 

His life presents the benefits of sim- 
ple living, simple actions, and the sim- 
plicity of fair dealing. It does not ex- 
clude fun and pleasure, though they do 
not border upon the lightheadedness of 
current young manhood. His exper- 
iences are those of a man in command 
of himself, sure of his calm attitude and 
the effectiveness of his calm decision. 

His mastery in business was of a dif- 
ferent nature in comparison to those 
who are described heretofore—yet, 
there is the glamour of success and par- 
ticipation in great events and in the 
progressive trend of the nation’s af- 
fairs, which have no smallness nor pret- 
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tiness merely, because they are touched 
with Quaker simplicity and honest ac- 
tions. 

These four books have a place, not 
necessarily upon a _ Rotarian’s book 
shelves, but in his heart, and particular- 
ly in his background of historical and 
commercial knowledge. 

(1) E. H. Harriman, a biography. By 
George Kennan. Two volumes. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
1922. Illustrated; p. 421, 421; index; 
maps. 

(2) My Memories of Eighty Years. By 
Chauncey M. Depew. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1922. Por- 
trait; pp. 417; index. 


(3) A Life of George Westinghouse, 
By Henry G. Prout. Illustrated; 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1922, Illustrated; index; pp. 375. 


(4) The First Million the Hardest; an 
autobiography, by A. B. Farquhar. 
Garden City: Doubleday, Page & 
Co., 1922: Pp. 323; index. 


Machinery’s Eventual Victory 


OTARIAN Pound has developed 
R from the modern corporate ma- 
chine shop called a factory, a compos- 
ite adjustment of automatic effort with 
educated intelligence, in which he has 
thrown to the waste pile all necessity 
for the modern worker to be an ignor- 
ant automaton. 

From such a premise he arouses some 
of the best industrial thought of an ideal- 
istic nature, without its being imprac- 
tical, which has come to our attention 
these many moons. He associates the 
iron man with society, with modern 
thought, with progressive improvement 
of the individual and without loss to the 
personality of the worker. 

His assumption that happiness in work 
comes from intelligence in work, and 
that the intelligent man is willing to 
work with machinery provided the man- 
agement of that machinery calls for 
technical intelligence as well as human 
society calls for the harmony of man 
with man, are excellent basic principles 
which will interest many who are today 
aroused to the social and industrial dis- 
turbances of the time. 

The Iron Man in Industry. By Arthur 


Pound. Boston: The Atlantic Monthly 
Press. 1922. Pp. XIV-230. 


Diction and Speech 


ACK of the dictionary is the history 

of words; back of the meaning of 
words is that historic derivation upon 
which the final analysis of understand- 
ing rests its case in human intercourse. 
In such a work as this, one becomes pro- 
foundly interested as he learns of the 
birth of meanings, of the varieties of 
family tradition in language and of the 
deviations of thought to be determined 
before one can speak accurately and 
know of what one’s mind is concerned. 
In this book, many business men 
should sometimes lose themselves in 
study, for it will freshen their attention 
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to correct meaning and right under- 
standing. It is also a book to dip into 
frequently in order to freshen one’s 
speech, so that our diction may be flex- 
ible and our comprehension of others 
accurate. 

Language. By Edward Sapir. New 


York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1921. Pp. 
258; index. 


Civic Budget Making 


ANY Rotarians are interested in 

civic affairs; many are concerned 
in the economies of civic life and more 
are solicitious about the methods and 
manners of spending public moneys. 

This book provides the widest range 
of information upon (and plans for the 
maintenance of) such funds upon which 
taxaticn’s toll is obtained from the pock- 
ets of all citizens. 

It is a book upon which the student 
of public finance may depend for sound 
information and suggestion; and it is 
also one from which the specialist in 
civic welfare may secure working data 
upon which to carry on the executive 
work of a city or town. It is also a 
part of civic education to know from 
such a work the ramifications of public 
expenditures. 

Budget Making. By Arthur Eugene 


Buck. New York: D. Appleton & Co.,, 
1921. Pp. 234; forms; index. 


New England in the Life of the 
World 


HE place of the Puritan and Pilgrim 
spirit, derived from New England 
ancestries, and spread over the entire 
country and as far as Micronesia, Jap- 
an, India, the Near East, China, Hawaii, 
etc., takes historical courses through 
the stories of settlements, discovery, 
journeys, and transplantings which are 
romantic and often highly entertaining. 
Any New Englander, any descendant 
of a New Englander; any one with any 
relationship to the spirits of the found- 
ers of America, will find in this vol- 
ume probable mention of names close 
to themselves, or not far distant. 

Dr. Bridgman has written a book of 
fine quality which will find its way into 
the libraries of many Rotarians, who 
will point with ancestral pride to their 
own derivation in the serious elements 
of New England faith and hardihood 
of character. 

New England in the Life of the World. 


By Howard Bridgeman. Boston: Pilgrim 
Press, 1920. IIlus.; pp. 395; index. 


The Orderliness of Modern 
Business 


HIS work, based upon investigations 

and analyses of an industrial en- 
gineering nature, is written in an inter- 
esting manner and will prove suggestive 
to many business men. There are illus- 
trative problems given in detail, some of 
which are common to many industries 
and businesses, and others may use the 
basic principles and solutions as applied 
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to other business than those to which 
the problems actually apply. 

The book has been written for popy. 
lar reading and yet has a stability o; 
thoughtfulness, which will make jt ac- 
ceptable to the experienced business man 
who is alive to every hint which may be 
live enough to give him food for thought 
and application to his own management 
of affairs. 

Organization of Modern Business. Ry 


William R. Basset. New York: Dodd 
Mead & Co., 1921. Pp. 271, no index. 


First Book On Pike Fishing 


HEN the angling editor of QOui- 
door Life goes fishing, it is with 
a purpose. The result of one of his 
purposes lies within the covers of this 
first book to be written about the musk- 
ellunge. He does not exploit new ways 
of fishing, nor new methods of baiting, 
but he does provide an analysis of the 
spirit of the pike and the pike’s meth- 
ods of playing with the fisherman. He 
takes the viewpoint of the other fellow 
and gives us a fish-view of fishermen. 
Now—what Rotarian who loves an- 
gling, can stay away from the book store 
so long as he can add this to his collec- 
tion? 
The Book of the Pike. By O. W. Smith 
Cincinnati: Stewart Kidd Co., 1922. Il- 
lustrated, pp. 197. 


Moral Codes in Business 


HIS collection of business codes, 
ethical and moral, includes the code 
of Rotary International. As agencies 
for social control, such codes have an 
important place in American business 


and professional life. They are the 


is rated very high in the moral assets 
of a going concern. When such codes 
are the backgrounds of professional 
men, they too often form the moral 
cloak for charlatans; but, under such 
conditions, it is the place of the genuine 
moralist to oust the charlatans sinip|) 
because the ccdes must not be allowed 
to form such cloaks. 

There is another service which codes 
provide when collected into a single 
work like this: they disclose the high- 
est ideals of business life and conse 
quently can be made into unwritten 
laws of honor for the guidance of stu 
dents and apprentices and the young 
business man, Every corporation sc!00! 
and business institute should be ¢ov- 
erned by such codes, even tho later ac- 
tual practice in business may divert the 
purists and moralists into looser wy: 
Wherever there is a foundation of !ion- 
or, there is also a likelihood of a ret! 
to that honor, even after a debauc! 
loose business manners. 

The Ethics of the Professions anc 0! 
Business. In: The Annals of the America” 
Academy of Political and Social Science 
Philadelphia. Vol. CI, No: 190; May, !222. 
Pp. 315; index. 

(Continued on page 159.) 
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H ERE you can walk over to Main Street, drop in at the sign of the Rotary flag, get your guest's badge, and make your- 


self at Home! 


The fellows are always glad to see you and to learn what your club is doing, and while you bend elbows 


over the luncheon table they will tell you about the best club in the best town in the best country in the World! 


lub of Barcelona and the Rotary 
Club of Paris held an attendance 

from February to May, inclu- 
The Barcelona club won the con- 


B RCELONA, SPAIN.—The Rotary 


s 


test with a percentage of 83% against 
the 6914 per cent of the Paris club. 
British CLuss. — Numerous requests 
ha been received at International 
Headquarters from different British 


for a general correspondence 
nce with American Rotary clubs 
having approximately the same member- 
and the same general commercial 
ndustrial interests as the British 
This plan already being carried 
by several clubs on both sides is 
ting with a favorable reception and 
oped that it may become a universal 
tice in Rotary. 
® 

New York City, N. Y.—The spirit of 
rnational Rotary was dominant at a 
recent luncheon of the New York club 
hen Immediate Past President Arthur 
hadwick of London Rotary presented 
he New York club the bell which 
knowledged the victory in an attend- 
contest between the two cities. The 
has an interesting history, for dur- 
the World War it was used on the 
iary warship Patrol No. 20. It is 
unted on a frame made from the oak 
Nelson’s famous battleship the “Vic- 
” In a speech notable for kindly 
or and dignified sincerity Rotarian 
alwick described the contest and its 
‘ul effect on attendance. From 28 
cent in 1920 the London attendance 
to 48 per cent in 1921 and 51 pe: 
during the period of the contest. 
ving the British colors which 
the trophy, Rotarian Chadwick 
ssed the hope that in its new field 
ell might ever sound a clear ringing 
of goodwill, and symbolize to New 
Rotary the friendship, fraternity, 
ving affection of their brother Ro- 
ns in London. In responding for 
York Rotary, Past-President Ray- 
Knoeppel said that “Each league 
: bell’s progress on its last ocean 
e¢ was cheered with the soft tink- 
f its new message of the true 

thood of Rotary.” 
‘nother meeting in July eighty boys 





from crowded parts of Manhattan were 
given an opportunity to study woodcraft, 
and many Rotarians were able to renew 
the thrills of youth. The Rotarians 
drove the boys to Ernest Thompson- 
Seton’s country back of Greenwich, 
Conn. Here an enjoyabie day was spent 
under the direction of the great natural- 
ist. Woodcraft songs, and 
stories, occupied the afternoon hours, 
and as the shadows began to fall all the 


games, 


Col. D. C. Collier, American Commis- 
sioner-General to the Brazilian Centen- 
nial Exposition, is an honorary member 
of the Rotary Club of San Diego. The ex- 
position which commemorates the one- 
hundreth anniversary of Brazilian inde- 
pendence, will be held at Rio de Janeiro 
from Sept. 7th, 1922, to March 31st, 1923. 
The event is of peculiar interest to the 
United States because Brazil has already 
participated in eight expositions in this 
country, spending over $2,000,000. The 
American government has purchased 
ground on the exposition campus and a 
handsome building is being constructed 
which after the exposition will be used 
for the Embassy and other government 
activities. In addition to the six com- 
missioners appointed by the president, 
various cities and chambers of commerce 
have been invited to send representatives. 
Information as to commercial exhibits 
can be had at the Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce Division of the United States 
Department of Commerce, Washington, 
District of Columbia. 


boys, young and old, assembled by the 
lake shore where they broiled Brigand 
Steak for supper prior to the twilight 
council meeting which concluded the 
program. 
® 
Mexico City, Mexico.—In the crowd- 
ed poorer quarters of Mexico City are 
many children who greatly need a chance 
to play. The American colony recog- 
nized this need and provided the Garibal- 
di Playground, which has since become 
so popular that the children literally 
flock to it from everywhere within two 
miles radius. The Rotary club ren- 
dered a distinct service to the movement 
by forming a Playground Association to 
awaken public interest in this work and 
also through a campaign by which its 
Boys’ Work committee raise enough to 
cover the monthly budget of the Gari- 
baldi Playground. Some sixty of the 
older boys and girls who use the Gari- 
baldi ground and apparatus are being 
trained for playground leaders so that 
as new playgrounds are established they 
will be able to aid in that direction. 
Through the playground games the Mex- 
ican children are learning important les- 
sons in citizenship; and through their 
taking turns in using the apparatus and 
in accepting the decisions of the um- 
pires they are taking first lessons in the 
fundamentals of organized government. 
They are also learning the value of 
cleanliness and their knowledge is bound 
to be reflected in their homes. 
® 
ABERDEEN, ScoTLAND.—Lord Aber- 
deen has issued a novel challenge to his 
friends of the Rotary Club of Aberdeen. 
He offers to sustain his reputation as a 
story teller against any two raconteurs 
the club puts forward. The challenge 
has been accepted by ex-lord Provost 
Sir James Taggart and Dr. Tocker, the 
county analyst. The competition will be 
held soon and the club members will pick 
the winners. All the competitors are 
excellent story-tellers endowed with the 
gift of “pawky” humor, and Lord Aber- 
deen himself has had marked success 
with his “braid Scots” yarns. 
® 
Tutsa, Oxra.—There is in Tulsa a 
Boys Home cared for and practically 
supported by the Rotary club. At 
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The Rotary Club of Shanghai entertained the Boy Scouts at tiffin, and in this way the value of the scout movement was 


impressed on many who would otherwise have remained ignorant of Scout activities. 


That the tiffin brought results was 


evinced when one visitor offered the Scouts the use of forty acres for a camp at a rental of $1 a year, and another promised 


that he and nineteen friends would each contribute from $200 to $1,000 to the Scouts funds. 


The Shanghai club also offered 


a trophy shield for the Scouts troups to compete for in a stunt program. 


present the home houses thirty-five boys. 
Recently the Tulsa club was given an 
opportunity to send these boys to a 
summer camp at a cost of $10.50 per boy 
—and they grasped the opportunity by 





‘‘Doc’’ Hildebran (left) and George Shoe- 
maker (right) were the chefs at a 6 a. m. 
breakfast of the Waterloo, Ia., club held 
in Rotary Park. Some idea of their task 
may be gathered from a list of the pro- 
vender which included 150 Canadian 
wall-eyed pike, 150 cantaloupes, 15 
pounds of bacon, 300 rolls, 15 gallons of 
coffee, and other items. A boy scout 
band, a vocalist, and the early birds fur- 
nished music. 


securing subscriptions within two min- 
utes. 
® 

RicHMOoND, Va.—Boys work for the 
coming year was put on a substantial 
basis by the Richmond club at a recent 
meeting. The club president summarized 
the work so far accomplished and the 
needs for the future, and explained that 
the debt on the club house, gymnasium. 
and the expenses for the year required 
about $15,000. In less than twelve min- 
utes, $12,000 was subscribed and the 
balance was made up later by members 
absent from this meeting. Altogether 
the Richmond club has invested $25,000 
in boys’ work in the last two years. 
There are at present, 679 boys enrolled 
on the club books who make constant 
use of the club house and gymnasium 
apparatus, and the club members all feel 
a personal pride in this constructive 
work. 


® 


Tucson, Ariz.—At the regular meet- 
ing of the Tucson club, July 17th, the 
committee on education in charge of the 
program put on a stunt which was so 
daring and so successful that the mem- 
bers are still wondering how it happened. 
Just after lunch three ladies were 
ushered to the speakers’ table. President 
Emmett Rose introduced them to the 
club as Mrs. Rose, his wife, Mrs. Lyman, 
wife of Past President Jack, and Mrs. 
Lon Campbell of Cleveland, who had an 
important matter to present to the club 
later on in the program. As the presi- 
dent was about to turn over the meeting 


to the program committee, Hardy Ing- 
ham, Methodist minister, said that be 





The Detroit club believe that in Gunnar 
W. Wikander they have the holder of the 
long-distance attendance record in Ko- 
tary. Rotarian Wikander has completed 
nine years of perfect attendance, 469 
consecutive meetings without an ab- 
sence. His club met every week except 
during October and November, 1°15, 
when meetings were prohibited because 
of the flu epidemic. Moreover his re- 
cord was made without receiving credit 
for attendance from any other club and 
during his vacations he travelled {i'ty 
miles each Wednesday to protect 11s 
record. He was elected to members!ip 
January 6th, 1913, under the classifica- 
tion of chiropractor. 
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An inter-city meeting held at Marion, Ind., recently provided much entertainment for 590 Rotarians from 25 different clubs. 
A ball game between Marion and Indianapolis which was won by the Marion team with an overwhelming score, horse-shoe 


pitching, dancing and other features all contributed to the program. 


tary Club of Bean Blossom.’’ 
faces of the audience. 


The concluding event was the appearance of the ‘‘Ro- 
Whenever and wherever this club appears ‘‘Melodeon Hall’’ is all lit up, and so are the smiling 
For the past few years these Abe Martin characters have been presenting their clever kit on a regular 


Rotary meeting, and the Indianapolis club may well be proud of their talented members. 


fore entering on the regular program he 
had a matter of great importance to lay 
before the members. He then told of 
1 lad who was in need of assistance from 
the club members. After a hasty con- 
sultation among the three women, it was 
innounced that each one would auction 
i kiss to help raise the needed funds. 
Of course, one member fell for the 
tunt and after he had collected his prize, 
vas shocked to see the “fair one” re- 
ve her wig. It was his business part- 
who had been reported at home ill. 
® 
LYNCHBURG, Va.—Clad in overalls 
Lynchburg Rotarians recently shovelled 
ton the Y. M. C. A. island roadway 
in endeavour to beat the pace set by 
e Lions Club and to establish a record 
the Kiwanis to live up to when it 
kles the grade. The Lynchburg club 
three new members one of whom, 
iarles F. Malling, holds the unique dis- 
‘tion of having been a Rotarian in 
e other cities. 


® 


OANOKE, Va.—By a unanimous vote 
Roanoke club decided to establish 


“Camp Rotary” at the Y. M. C. A. 
grounds near Natural Springs from 
August Ist to August 7th. Over one 


hundred boys from Roanoke and Salem, 


ea op rae UNITED STATE 
you ARE NOW ENTER, 


a 






This historical sign just outside Chicago 
directs the attention of the tourist to the 
birthplace of Rotary International. It 
is significant that this bit of Chicago 
history should be selected for notice. 
The sign is one of a series which the 
United States Tire Company has erected 
outside leading American cities. 


who otherwise would not have an oppor- 
tunity for such a vacation, will have a 
camp life, and the club 
transportation. The club has 


week of will 
furnish 
also approved a request to aid the Y. 


W. C. A. 


Glenvar and the directors have been in- 


girls camp located west of 


structed to provide the necessary funds 
for the camp. 
R 
Hor Sprincs, ARK. Fifty Hot 


Springs Rotarians and their ladies ac- 
cepted an invitation from Arkadelphia 
Rotary to participate in an outdoor meet- 
ing. A heavy shower did not dampen 
the enthusiasm of the motorists, and the 
party arrived with only two cars delayed, 
one having been ditched and needing the 
services of a caterpillar tractor, and the 


] 


other driver having made a dectour to 


view some mountain scenery. The enter 
tainment included athletic contests, 
bathing, and a pyrotechnic, dis- 
play. The Hope and Hot Springs clubs 
sang alternate selections and the Arka- 
delphia club proved excellent hosts. The 
Hot Springs club contemplates a return 


of the courtesy in the near future, 
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This doll buggy parade was arranged by the ladies committee of the Rotary Club of Fargo, N. D., for the opening day of the 


North Dakota State Fair. 


The competitors were from three to eight years old and many were costumed as nursery characters. 
as tin soldiers formed the guard of honor. 


McKeesport, Pa.— “Rotary served 
best but Kiwanis profited most’ by the 
charity ball game between the two clubs, 
that is speaking of the score. The gate 
receipts, several hundred dollars, 


No one knows what the 


were 
divided evenly. 
score was, as the sporting editor’s adding 
machine burnt out its bearings before 
he got through compiling it, and the man 
who tried to tally the errors is expected 
to recover though his physician has 
urged the necessity of 
The Kiwanians lived up to their motto 
“We build” by piling up runs galore, 
while the Rotarians followed their pro 
’ by serving 


a complete rest. 


gram of “Service above Self’ 


plenty of good balls. As a ball game, 


the contest seems to have been a good 


movie comedy, but perhaps the crowd 
was just as well satisfied as they 
certainly had a lot of fun over the 
myriad errors that were made by both 
teams, and the charity funds of both 
clubs were aided just as much as if it 
had been a big-league game. 
R 

(;UNNISON, COLO. We have the fol- 

lowing from the Gunnison club: “Gunni- 


for July that 
‘Monte Vista claims the highest Rotary 
club in the United States, if not in the 
world.’ Please correct this to ‘did claim,’ 
since we take up the The 
bench mark of the government survey at 
Gunnison railway station is 7,680 feet 
in altitude. Uptown, the altitude of our 
luncheon place is 7,700 feet.” 

Gunnison also has a weather challenge 


son notes in THE ROTARIAN 


challenge. 


to Rotary: “Eleven years ago our lead- 
ing hotel offered each guest a free dinner 
on any date the sun failed to shine. Only 
six days in the eleven years has the pro- 
prietor been called on to make good. 
Hence our slogan ‘The Sunshine City 
of the World.” Can any Rotary club beat 
this record?” Anyone want to take this 
challenge to a higher court, or shed a 


little more sunlight on it: 


10 
is 
On July 28 and 29, the Gunnison club 
Rotariat l ladies 


entertained 


from Grand Junction, Delta, and Mont- 
rose—140 in all, or one-half the Rota- 
rians from western Colorado. It was a 





Here comes Death!’’ exclaimed a Rich- 
mond Rotarian when Fred Lemon ap- 
peared while the Richmond, Ind., Rotary 
Club was clearing ground for a boys’ 
camp at Fairfield. But this reaper only 
waged destruction to make construction 
possible. Fifty Rotarians were on hand 
at 5a. m. on a hot day to tackle the job 
of clearing ground and making a road 
for automobiles, and all union rules for 
working hours were smashed. Through 
their efforts one hundred deserving boys 
will be able to attend this camp during 
the summer. 


A crowd that packed the grand stand witnessed the parade of twenty-five daintily dressed girls. 


Ten Boy Scouts dressed 


two-day jollification that has had great 
value in cementing many friendships. 


® 


TRENTON, N. J.—“Service above Sel{” 
was practiced by Trenton Rotarian: 
recently when a number of them waited 
on the kiddies during dinner at the camp 
on Rotary Island. The Rotarians had 
taken many goodies for their little 
friends and an hilarious dinner was held 
in the play pavilion. After dinner the 
children sang camp songs for the Ro- 
tarians. Later on dinner was served to 
the 55 Rotarians who were guests of t! 
executive committee of the Mercer 
County Health league. Mr. Cook, pres 
dent of the league, spoke on the work of 
the organizaticn and said that the camp 
would be arranged to give a short vaca 
tion to tired and sick mothers, and that 
theater tickets would be given as prizes 
to the children writing the best composi 
tion on “Vacation at Kiddies Camp.” 
Miss Margaret Johnson, executive secr: 
tary, received many compliments from 
the Rotarians on the happy spirit pri 
vailing at the camp. 

The Rotarians held a business meet 
ing after the dinner and also inspected 
the camp for disabled veterans. 


® 


Easton, Pa.—The brief visit t 
Easton of Rev. Edward F. Evemeyer 
now doing missionary work for the Re 
formed church on the Pacific coast, du: 
ing the last week in July was the occa 
sion for six past presidents of the Ro 
tary club occupying the head table 
the weekly luncheon. They were Wesle 
M. Heiberger, Rev. Mr. Evemeyer 
Horace Lehr, S. Taylor Wilson, Henr 
G. Siegfried, and Henry F. Mar» 
President Heberling had charge of th 
meeting and the past presidents, especial! 
the visitor, were enthusiastically receive: 


® 


ASHLAND, Oxn10.—Although the As! 
land club has only been in existence sinc 
May of this year it is making the mos 
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ts opportunities for developing 
iship and the spirit of service. The 
meeting was a great success and 
ittended by the representatives of 
Ohio clubs. Mansfield Rotary acted 
ponsor, and about 155 Rotarians 
ed to the fine address made by Dis- 
Governor Patterson who presented 
harter. 
ere were 24 charter members of 
Ashland club and the number will 
ibtless increase considerably by the 
of the year. Several talented speak- 
have appeared before the club on 
us occasions, and others are ex- 
d when the club launches the pro- 
of aggressive and constructive 
rk which is being formulated. 


® 


ew RocHeELie, N. Y.— The Rotary 
of New Rochelle have been active 
promoting Boy Sccut work in their 
munity and have recently offered a 
cial inducement to good citizenship. 
If Grant, the chairman of the mem- 








ship committee recently offered a tri ie a : ote : : - 
: i” 4 ; : P rhis picture of U. S. Secretary of Navy Edwin Denby, (center), Stanley McKenzie 
Washington to each boy scout who (left), and Rolla K. Thomas, (right), was taken on board the U.S. A. T. ‘‘Hender- 
le one hundred per cent in a three- son’’ and shows Secretary Denby being welcomed by members of the Honolulu 


Rotary Club while on his way to a reunion of the Annapolis class of 1881 with 


nths’ test for neatness, manliness, and Ulu ul I 
Baron Urai of Japan. The Honolulu club also sent him a message of welcome 


nate o! the scout oath. ix scouts by radio from the powerful station recently erected by the Honolulu Star-Bul- 
ivelled to Washington as the guests of letin. Part of the ceremony of welcome was the presentation of a large lei 
tarian Grant and while in the capital (wreath) of beautiful flowers in the Rotary colors. Upon his return trip Secre- 


re quartered at the Hotel Washington. tary Denby will be guest of honor at a special meeting of the Honolulu club. 


he boys visited many government build- 


ngs and other points of interest, and SALEM, OreE.—In a six-weeks’ attend- the plans for the new $100,000 hospital 
, vere granted a private audience with ance contest between Rotary and Ki- were discussed, and action will be taken 
resident and Mrs. Harding. The latter wanis the Rotarians won by the hair- by both clubs at a later date 
eld the boys spellbound for nearly ten breadth score of one-eighth of one per Che Salem club was a prime mover in 
inutes while she related her early ex- cent. The Kiwanis, like good sportsmen, uniting the civic organizations to secure 


erience in work that appealed to them gave the Rotarians a sumptuous banquet. the first supervised playgrounds for the 
ry much. During the first get-together meeting, Cherry City. Astonishing results were 
secured, the playgrounds 
having an average attend 
ance of over 600 children 
daily. A vacant lot in the 
heart of the city was se 
cured and an old mill 
stream was damned _ to 
make a swimming pool. 
Three expert playground 
teachers were engaged, 


new apparatus was 1n- 





stalled, and dressing 





rooms built. Scores of 
mothers come daily with 
their children and stay all 


afternoon during the hot 


HELPING THE BOY IS YOUR JOB te ins as weather. The first weekly 
IT WILL PROVE YOUR BEST INVESTMENT oS band concert drew an au- 


dience of over four thou 
sand 
R 
BROCKVILLE, ONT The 
Brockville Rotarians re 


cently conducted their first 
summer camp for boys in 


the Brock group of the 





Thousand Islands. The 
The Chicago Band Association donated the services of its band again this year to further the camp programme was in 
cause of Boys’ Work. This float which was used for a parade through the business district sancalietinen enlttesien ine, 
provided valuable advance publicity for the effort to help the boy to help himself. At left : ' Bags _ ; o cee 
is boys standard etnciency 


Rotarian William Weil, conductor of the band. 


aus) 
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tests by which the boy 
is developed intellectually, 
physically, and morally, 
and the concluding item 
was an afternoon devoted 
to sports. The main pur- 
pose of holding this camp 
was for training leaders 
to conduct a_ proposed 
camp for under-privileged 
boys next year. 
® 
Mitton, Pa.—In the 
spacious Memorial Build- 
ing of Riverside Park 
Club, the Milton Rotar- 
ians recently staged “An 
Imitation of Disarma- 
ment.” This burlesque 
was not intended to make 
light of the Washington 
Conference but to intro- 
duce type _ characters 
whose dress and speech 
would furnish harmless 
amusement. 
® 
Toronto, Ont.—Through the courtesy 
of the governors of the university, the 
Toronto Rotarians were able to give a 
garden party at the University Quad- 
rangle for 1,400 Kiwanis ladies during 
the International Kiwanis Convention. 
President Fred and Mrs. Ratcliff shook 
hands with each of their fair visitors, 
and Honorary Treasurer Stewart and 
Mrs. Stewart aided in the reception and 
in making the arrangements. The local 
Kiwanis club wrcte expressing their ap- 
preciation for the Rotary co-operation. 
®) 
OKLAHOMA City, Oxria.—‘‘Play 
Week” went over in great style at Ro- 
tary park. Under the direction of Dr. 


Angell, the Rotarians learned many 
simple ways of keeping the doctor away 
and the value of a little time devoted to 
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Five hundred Rotarians from Western Michigan attended the annual field meet 


held at Grand Rapids. 


On their arrival they got into line, and the procession 


headed by Ed. Wurzburger’s ‘‘Misfit’’ band, started for the grounds. A part of 
the band which shared the honors with the reception committee in its attempt 
to express a hearty welcome, is shown above. The Rotarians in the lower 
group, with one exception, are presidents of seven clubs which sent delegates 
to compete in the program of stunts and contests. They are, left to right, 
Walter Tunks, Muskegon, Charles T. McLean, Holland, (Secretary); Edwin R. 
Morton, Battle Creek; Grover Good, Grand Rapids; Wm. McCracken, Kalama- 
zoo, Ed. Elles, Charlotte; and Mort Nichols, Hastings. 








Bill Preston, president of the Brantford, Ont., 


Rotary club was ‘captured’ by Indians from the 
Onondaga reserve during a recent club meeting. 
His fortitude at the torture stake apparently 
aroused their admiration, and he was made a 
chief of the tribe with appropriate ceremony. 
His title of ‘‘Da-yol-hen-sa-la’’ means Chief- 
Dawn-of-the-Morning, not a bad name for a 


morning newspaper man. 


renewing their youth in the 
company of their youngsters. 
Some of the remarks from 
the kids will serve to indi- 
cate the success of the work. 
The committee will remem- 
ber lots of comments like 
these, “Mother, let’s come 
again tomorrow!” or “Holy 
smokes, there’s too much 
here for one day,” and “Say, 
mister, aren’t you a Rotar- 


ian?” 


® 


Care GIRARDEAU, Mo. — 
The last regular meeting in 
July was abandoned as many 
of the Cape Girardeau Ro- 
tarians were going to appear 
before the State Highway 
Commission at Jefferson City 
to convince the officials that 
the new state highway should 
be built so as to touch the 
largest city in population in 


this part of the state. Sixty per cent 
of those who protested against the engi- 
neers’ report leaving Cape Girardeau off 
the route were Rotarians. 


® 


Des Mornes, Ia.—Sixty members of 
the Des Moines club have guaranteed 
against a deficit in the operation of the 
swimming pool and bathing pavilion at 
Camp Dodge. This pool, the second 
largest in the United States will contain 
three million gallons of water. The 
bathing pavilion is designed to accom 
modate 1,000 members of the Nationa 
Guard with separate quarters for th« 
officers. When not in use as part of th: 
summer camp it will be open to the pub 
lic under proper supervision. It is 
planned to erect permanent buildings fo 
two regiments of infantry and a squad 
ron of cavalry, as well as a memoria 
hospital, hostess house, recreation build 
ing and officers’ club, all of which wil! 
be of Spanish Mission design. Whe! 
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Iowa will have the most com- 
tional Guard encampment in the 
States and it will be shared with 
ple of Iowa as far as possible. 
This contribution of individual Ro- 
rarians will doubtless save the Public 
Wellare Bureau from much anxiety and 
e embarrassment. 
® 
WILLIAM AND Port ARTHUR, 
Onrario.—The members of the Twin 
Cities Rotary club recently furnished the 
materials and did the actual construction 


work on a boys’ camp on the lake shore 
fourteen miles from the town. The Ro- 
tarians went out in autos with a goodly 
supply of axes, picks, and shovels. They 
cleared the camp site and built a floor 


40x60 feet over which was erected a 
large tent. Several smaller tents each 
capable of housing ten or more boys 
were also pitched. The camp site is a 
fine one, situated at the mouth of the 
McKenzie river. There is a long stretch 
of clean white sand and the water of 
Thunder Bay is shallow and warm for a 
long distance from shore. The first 
group of 150 boys are now in camp and 
other groups will follow them when 
their term expires. 
® 

Et Dorapo, Kans.— The El Dorado 
club is increasing its program to keep 
the boys in school by establishing a loan 
fund to help boys who are in financial 
straits. To get in touch with these boys 
a picnic was arranged for boys who 
graduated from grade school last spring. 
Since the plan was announced the local 
Lions and Kiwanis clubs have co-oper- 
ated and a picnic is now being planned 
for every boy in the city who wants an 
outing. 

® 

SumreEr, S. C.—A get-together dinner 
and a ball game have done much to pro- 
mote co-operation between the Rotary 
club and the newly-organized Kiwanis 
club of Sumter. The Rotarians and the 
Kiwanians will work together for the 
general good of the community and each 
club will find inspiration through the 
friendly rivalry that exists. Although 
the score of the ball game was not posted 
the Kiwanians admit that they over- 
whelmed their opponents, and the Ro- 
tarians explain their defeat on the ground 
that as the Kiwanians were their guests 
it would have been discourteous to take 
the game! But around the banquet table 
limping Kiwanians and crippled Ro- 
tarlans were able to forget the score in 
their mutual sympathy. 


\y City, Micu.—The Rotary club 
recent meeting raised $900 to pur- 
€ canoes and indoor equipment for 
Boy Scout camp. The scouts camp 
of 20 acres was donated by the Ro- 
‘arians, who also furnished material and 
in co-operation with the Building Trades 
Union built a 50x50 foot cabin for the 


er 
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Nut Trees - Fruit Trees 


Ornamental Trees 
Shrubs and Vines 


Berry Plants - Evergreens 
Hedge Plants 


Plant Them This Fall 











GLENWOOD NURSERY trees and plants are dependable, 
healthy, hardy, vigorous and productive. We take extra- 
ordinary precautions to keep our stock absolutely free from 
disease. It is grown in a temperature that makes it suffi- 
ciently hardy to thrive in most any climate. No attention 
is spared to make our stock vigorous and of a persistent 
growth. Whether planted for nuts, fruits, flowers or orna- 
mental foliage, our stock attains a most luxuriant growth 
and frequently surpasses in our estimation the limit of its 
possibilities. 


OUR CATALOGUE 


of “‘DEPENDABLE TREES AND PLANTS” fully 
illustrated, giving complete description of GLEN- 
WOOD NURSERY Trees and Plants is now ready for 
distribution. We shall be glad to send you a copy 
upon receipt of your request. 




























GLEN BROS.,., INC. 


ESTABLISHED 1866 
Glenwood Nursery 2128 E. Main Street Rochester, N. Y., U.S. A. 


TO KNOW WHEN—YOU NEED A 

KASTEN TIME STAMP HEADWEAR 

Get a Kasten Time Stamp and record ie | i = 
exactly the minute letters, orders or 2 

other matters that come in and go out. 
Kasten’s Time Stamps are economical, 
built for long service, and they work 
quickly, smoothly and accurately. 
Send for catalogue showing styles and 
giving prices. 


HENRY KASTENS =— PRICES ON REQUEST 
Reom 400, 418 W. 27th Street Facsimile: imprint M. HEFTER’S SONS 














suggested for all gath- = 
erings of Rotarians and = 
Rotarianettes. 





in size mune 
New York City, N. Y. WG 20197 3 4PM 79 Flatbush Ave. Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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“SHAMROCK” CRESTED LINENS 


have been used by the leading Clubs and Hotels for generations. 
Ask your dry goods dealer for samples and quotations or inquire direct 


BROWN’S “SHAMROCK” LINENS, Ltd. 


365-367 BROADWAY’, NEW YORK 
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Wolverine Sport 


Wolverine Wagons are built for real service. 
Made entirely of pressed steel parts securely 
braced and assembled to withstand years of 
hard usage. Just the wagon every live boy 
needs. Roller bearings, rubber tired disk 
wheels, built in three sizes. If your local 
dealer does not handle, will ship direct. 
Sport size shown below, body 12x28. Price 
East of Mississippi $8.50; West $9.50, 
Express prepaid. 


A Real Coaster 
For Red Blooded 


Young Americans 


Dail Steel Products Company 
Lansing, Michigan 
Rotarian Ernst J. Dail, Pres. 







It’s All 
Steel 

















‘No hostess need feel 
worried or embarrassed 











if she sees her guests Rotarian 
tilt back their chairs ROY 
and rock—as long as SYLVESTER 


they are Charlotte Weight 250 Ibs. 
Chairs. 

They won t break, they 
won't become loose, nor 
creak at the joints, no 
matter how hard you ¢ 
may use or abuse them, 
for they are all built, 
with the famous 
Charlotte Joint- @& 
lock, life-tight con- 
struction. 


Charlotte 
Diners 


This peculiar lock 
has given the Char- 
lotte Chair Compa- 
ny the oppotunity 
to sell their entire 
out-put and never 
have a comeback. 
Itis theunusual 
that gives opportu- 
nity. 











These are the points of greatest strain in a dining 
room chair. Treating the ordinary chair in this 
manner causes it to develop loose joints, that usually 
squeak quite audibly and ofien give way entirely. 


Charlotte Chair Co. 
Charlotte, Mieh. 
BILL GRAHAM and ED. ELLES, Rotarians 
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Houston, Texas.—President Ray ang 
Mrs. Havens will attend a miniatyre 
convention to be staged in Houston, Oct 
20-21st. This convention promises to he 
a big event for Texas Rotary an! 1() 
per cent delegations are expected from 
the sixteen towns in the South Texa: 
and Mexico border group. A representa. 
tive of the Rotary Club of Mexico City 
and an accredited emissary from the 
Mexican government will share honors 
with President Havens at the conference. 
It is expected that the meet will result iy 
Texas Rotarians taking a prominent part 
in Rotary expansion in Mexico and in 
establishing friendlier relations between 
the neighboring countries. In addition 
to the delegations from the South Texas 
intercity group, each club of District 13 
is expected to send a representative. 


® 


Aucusta, Ga.—A regular meeting of 
the Augusta club was held at Camp 
Conly about ten miles from town. The 
Rotarians were given a royal welcome 
at this boy scout camp, and after thie 
songs and cheers had subsided a bit 
everyone went in swimming in the beau- 
tiful, clear lake. Afterwards a sub- 
stantial supper was served in the mess 
hall, and all Rotarians remained to ob- 
serve the proceedings of the scouts Court 
of Honor. This was a novel experience 
for many of the club members, and they 
were greatly interested in the instruc- 
tive and uplifting ceremonies. In the 
two years that have elapsed since the 
Rotary club sponsored the scout move- 
ment in Augusta considerable progress 
has been made. The scout executive, 
Rotarian M. Schile is untiring in his 
efforts and is doing much for the boys 
of Augusta. There are now sixteen 
active troops with two more under or- 
ganization, a total membership of over 
four hundred. 

® 


KEWANEE, ILit.—Nine clubs in north- 
western Illinois participated in the fourth 
annual inter-city meeting held by the 
Kewanee club in July. Four hundred 
Rotarians gathered at the Midland 
Country Club where an all-day program 
was held. District Governor Emerit 
Baker spoke in the evening urging 
Illincis Rotarians to pay special atten- 
tion to crippled children’s work during 
the coming year. Addresses were also 
given by the presidents of the Peoria, 
Galesburg, Moline, East Moline, Rock 
Island, Sterling, Princeton, and Mon- 
mouth clubs. John Lugg of Monmout! 
gave a stirring patriotic address and 4! 
present were delighted by the Peoria 
club’s presentation of the signing of the 
Declaration of Independence which was 
effectively staged with careful attention 
to costume and other details. 


® 


Everett, Mass.—A regular lunche 
of the Everett club was turned into 4 
party for Major William Clarke, w 0 
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celebrated his eightieth birth- 

n behalf of the club, ex-governor 
Bates presented the major with 

y and Shrine button, and gave 
ain iteresting reminiscences of their 
ions in public service together 
a quarter century of acquaint- 
at Other speakers spoke of the genial 
ni e of Major Clarke, and the 
which surrounded his table added 

hut eloquent testimony to the warm 

of his fellow-Rotarians and em- 


® 


ron, Oun1o.—Rotarians of Canton 
that credit should be given 
it is deserved and realizing that 
condemnation is always placed more 
ly and more strongly than credit, 
took it upon themselves to give credit to 
the officers of the law and the citizens 
who gave battle to a band of desperadoes 
with the result that although one citizen 
was killed and two slightly wounded the 
bandits were slain. The Rotary 
presented a fitting testimonial to 
the police force of Canton and to the 
deputy sheriffs of Stark county, and 
complimented Rotarian Guy Hiner on the 
leadership and real Rotary spirit which 
lisplayed in dealing with such an 
emergency. ® 
\LEXANDRIA, La.—One of the best 
meetings of Alexandria Rotary was held 
at the suburban home of Rotarian Gil- 
ham to celebrate the Fourth of July and 
he election of Albert Peart as district 
governor. When the Rotarians were 
assembled on the beautiful lawn, which 
had been suitably decorated, the ice was 
broken by the “Lemon and Rose” game. 
Mrs. Ned Mosely, the Rotary Ann song- 
bird gave several solos, then the club 
president introduced Governor Peart who 
lescribed the plans for his administra- 
tion. An inspiring reading “The Spirit 
Rotary,” music, a short talk cn the 
history of Independence Day, solo 
dances, bridge, dancing, and the cutting 
' a special Rotary cake were other 
tures of the program. 


® 


\[ARINETTE, Wus.—The Marinette 

b recently enjoyed a fishing party on 
estate of Rotarians Frank and 
rles Lauerman. The Lauerman 
hers are ardent disciples of Izaak 
ton and on their 300-acre farm is an 
cial lake well stocked with trout. 
‘an hour or two of casting which 
led a number of speckled beauties, 
Rotarians returned to the attractive 
house with keen appetites for the 
ishioned farm dinner. 


® 


HL, IpAnoO.—The Buhl club sprung 
Jue surprise party on their neigh- 
at Twin Falls recently. Equipped 
camp chairs, crockery, and picnic 
nder the Buhl members drove 17 


} ng 
) ng 


+ 
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miles to Twin Falls and marched into 
the Rotary meeting singing, “Hail, Hail, 
the Gang’s All Here—Let the Trouble 
Start Right Now!” Both clubs had a 
100 per cent attendance. The respective 
club presidents had arranged secretly for 
the gathering and the Buh! members did 
not leave hungry. Before admitting the 
Buhl members to the hall the president 
of the Twin Falls club subjected them 
to an examination on Rotary organiza- 
tion and the duties of different officials. 
Both clubs veted unanimously in favor 
of combining for a visit to another 
neighbor city in the near future. 
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Macon, Ga.—A “back to school cam- 
paign” recently conducted by the Macon 
club is expected to show results in the 
form of enroll- 
ment this fall. Club members here visited 
all the schools and addressed the high- 
school and seventh-grade pupils pointing 
out the need for higher education and its 
value to the individual as well as to the 
community. Considerable interest was 
aroused by this campaign which was re- 
flected in the local press. 


increased high-school 


® 
McKINNEY, TEXAS.—The first of a 
series of luncheons which should do 
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Every glass holds 
the answer to thirst 
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Delicious and Refreshing 
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The Coca-Cola Company 
Atlanta Ga 
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FRANK A. DUDLEY, President 
FREDERICK W. ROCKWELL, Vice President 
DELOS M. JOHNSON, Secretary 
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OF AMERICA 


THE STACY-TRENT 


Opens Winter of 1922 
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HORACE L. WIGGINS, Vice President 
J. LESLIE KINCAID, Vice President 


GEORGE H. O’NEIL, General Manager Canadian Hotels 
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PAT 


Hore SINTON 


CINCINNATI 





We've learned a lot from Ro- 
tary, including the generous 
sharing of Rotary: Hospitality, 
Rotary Co-operation and un- 
wavering consideration for all 


Rotarians. 
700 ROOMS 700 BATHS 700 SERVIDORS 
MANAGEMENT | 


ROTARIAN JOHN L. HORGAN | 

















The Powers Hotel 


ROCHESTER 


Comfort — Courlesy — Convenience 


NEW YORK 


350 Rooms—300 Baths 


Home of 


Rotary-Luncheons, Tuesdays 


—Ball Room 


Automobile Club of Rochester, Kiwanis Club, Cornell 
Club of Rochester, Lions Club, Knights of Columbus 
Club, City Club. Realtors of Rochester, A. W. O. L. 
Club, Engineers Club. 


J. MESSNER, Pres. and Manager 























GREENWOOD 


Cash’s Woven 


A reminder of Rotary good times. 


GO 
To the next Rotary meeting wearing 
one of Cash's Poplin Ties. 
and you will have the nattiest necktie 
there. They cant wrinkle or show 
pin holes. Send $2.50, stating favorite 
color and we will send you a tie you'll 
be proud of. If you dont like it, 
return it. We know you won’t—you’ll 
order another one. 
Plain colors—stripes. 


1522 Chestnut St., So. Norwalk, Conn. 


PRICES: 250 Badges $5.00 500 Badges 


Rotary Badges 


For all occasions—Ladies’ Nights—Outings—Conventions 


Fast colors: Samples on request 
$7.00 1000 Badges $12.00 

DON’T GO 
To the Convention or anywhere else 
for that matter 

WITHOUT MARKING 
your belongings (clothing, etc.) with 
CASH’S WOVEN NAMES 

They're the greatest convenience and 
the greatest protection against loss 
in the world. 

Inexpensive—send for samples and 
prices. 


Manufactured by J. & J. CASH, Inc. 


8 ositor Bldg., Brantford ,Ont. 


E 
3427-L So. Main St., Los Anges, Calif. 
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much to weld the interests of the sy, 
rounding towns was given recently by 
McKinney Rotarians. In accordance 
with a plan to invite representative 
citizens from various points in the 
country to appear before the club as a 
means of prcmoting community ¢o- 
operation, Mayor Shrader and some of 
the leading citizens of Frisco were given 
an opportunity to describe the enter- 
prises and problems of their town. The 
luncheon was also made memorable py 
the presence of Dean Paul B. Kern of 
the Southern Methodist University who 
delivered an address on community ¢co- 
operation. The club voted unanimously 
to devote one luncheon period out of 
every three to consideration of club 
business and Rotary information. 


® 


Pomona, CaL.—A unique menu which 
was presented at the first birthday dinner 
of the Pomona club afforded much 
amusement to the Rotaryanns who were 
the guests on that occasion. Consider- 
able thought had evidently been given to 
names given the different items on the 
menu, for the designation given each one 
was a clever combination of the name of 
the article of food and one of the local 
members. The Pomona club has fifty- 
five members and actively supports boy 
scout work. It is one of the five clubs 
which furnished oranges and cooling 
drinks at the Los Angeles convention. 


® 
HuntincTon, Inp.—In recognition of 
their scholarship, leadership, service, and 
character, the Huntington club presented 
twelve local high-school boys with cer- 
tificates given to members of the Na- 
tional Honor Society of Secondary 
Schools. The presentation was made at 
a Rotary luncheon and a special lecture 
for the occasion was included in the 
program. Several high-school officials 
expressed appreciation of this Rotary 
activity which places a premium on 
worthy and capable leadership, and wil! 
undoubtedly inspire other students to 

merit this distinction. 


® 

Bruce Ripcr, N. C—A _ group of 
fifteen Rotarians from thirteen states 
staged a Rotary luncheon here among 
the several hundred people dining at 
Robert E. Lee Hail. Rotary songs and 
fellowship were very much enjoyed. 
The men were all Y. M. C. A. directors 
and secretaries gathered here for 4 
conference. E. L. Shaney of Spring- 
field, Ohio, was chairman, and Robert F. 
Mell, of Rock Hill, S. C., secretary, of 
the impromptu gathering. 

® 

PuILapetpuia, Pa.—A fine bunch of 
golfers from the New York Rotary club 
travelled to Philadelphia recently to play 
a morning and an afternoon match with 
the golfers of the Philadelphia club. 
Single matches were played in the morn- 
ing and best-ball foursomes in the after- 
noon. The Philadelphia club won by 4 
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\f 2934 points out of a possible 32. 


score 

The event served to cement the friend- 
ship of the two clubs and the New York 
club have invited their friendly rivals 
to a return match at the Deal County 
Club in October. 


The Philadelphia club is proud of its 
‘ers and is ready to challenge any 
ther Rotary club to a match. Last fall 
initiated the Fifth District Rotary 
Golf Tournament in which nineteen clubs 
participated. The Philadelphia players 
won the tournament which made seven 
consecutive victories for them during the 
season. This year the tournament will 
be held at Scranton, Pa., and will doubt- 
less be the means of binding the Ro- 
tarians of the district in closer ties of 
friendship and fellowship. 
® 

DENvER, CoLo.— Inter-city meetings 
will be a large feature of the program 
for the Denver club during the coming 
year. Twenty members of the Denver 
club recently journeyed to Colorado 
Springs for a joint meeting, and thirty 
went to Longmont on a similar mission. 
To show the far-reaching effect of such 
trips, within a week after the trip to 
Longmont the Denver club were invited 
to visit Pueblo in the near future. It is 
the plan of the Pueblo club to invite the 
Lions and Kiwanis to meet with them 
when the Denver club makes its visit. 
As a topic for the speakers at this 
gathering they have selected “Co-opera- 
tion and Confidence.” The same mail 
that carried the Pueblo invitation brought 
the Denver club a letter from the Coio- 
rado Springs club stating that since the 
joint meeting they had decided to invite 
the Inter-Cities Relations Committees of 
all the 21st District Clubs to meet with 
their club for a discussion on “Co-opera- 
tion and Confidence.” The Denver club 
have already accepted invitations from 
Boulder, Loveland, Ft. Collins, and 


Pueblo. 
® 

SALEM, Mass.—If the residents of 
Juniper Point did not learn of the pres- 
ence of a Rotary meeting in their midst, 
it was because their hearing was faulty. 
Altogether there were 150 Rotarians at 
the fish dinner which the Salem club 
gave for the delegates to the New Eng- 


land conference, and the singing of the 


Rotarians served to advise the whole 
neighborhood of the good fellowship 
which reigned. In addition to the 75 
lelegates from 30 cities in four states, 
il f them presidents and secretaries of 
Slst District clubs who had gathered to 
conier with Governor R. W. Hill; there 
were several Rotarian visitors from Pea- 
ly and Beverly to swell the crowd and 
horus. The visitors were taken on 
pection trip through the Essex In- 
stitute, the East India Marine Society 

and other points of interest be- 
he banquet commenced. Many well- 
Kn Rotarians including Herbert C. 
Wilson, director of Rotary International, 


they 
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William C. Bamburgh former district 
governor, Donald C. Adams, governor 
of the 30th district, Dr. George E. 
Tucker of Hartford, Robert W. Hill, dis- 
trict governor, and Robert L. Stuart, 
president of the Salem club, gave ad- 
dresses full of practical suggestion and 
infectious enthusiasm. 
® 
CLARKSVILLE, TENN.—The Clarksville 
club was greeted as follows by its new 
president in his salutatory address: 
“Keep up the good work. Don’t flounder. 
This is my mesage to you. Our motto, 
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‘He profits most who serves best’ is a 
fundamental truth, but it is in actual per- 
formance rather than in passive agree- 
ment that a true appreciation is to be 
found. Though international in its 
scope, the value of Rotary to us lies in 
the extent of its influence over the wel- 
fare of the community. An abundance 
—even a superabundance of local pride 
marks a worthy citizen and we all aspire 
to this repute. It is no reflection on this 
spirit when I suggest that the problems 
of civic betterment should be approached 
with that degree of humility that con- 
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Burke Rotary Mashie 


oo Hutchison Spade Mashie 
Niblick in Monel Metal i 


in Monel Metal 





Burke has exclusive arrangement with 
whereby the latter’s clubs are duplicated in non-rusting 
Monel Metal; these clubs are now ready to help you. 
should also see the Burke Rotary Irons—designed with 
a checkered face that imparts a perpendicular underspin to 
balls; this tends to keep the ball bounding away from the 
line of direction. 


THE BURKE GOLF CO., 


for Underspin - 





A swis-s-h, a crac-c-k (with just a bit of 

turf) and two or three seconds later the 

ball strikes on the green, takes a last bound 
and dies. 

What does it? 


Hutchison’s rib-faced clubs—the clubs which won him 
the British open. 


D: you ever see “Hutch” pitch ’em dead? 


Simply the underspin imparted by 


Hutchison 


You 


These clubs are but examples of the splendid 
Burke golf equipment which you may buy 
your pro's or sporting goods store. If 
don’t sell them, write us and we'll help. 


at 


iney 


Newark, Ohio 





CLUBS ‘B AGS - BALLS 
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Around the World 


by Specially Chartered New, Oil-burning 
Sunard Liner 


SAMARIA 


20,000 TONS 
January 24 to May 31, 1923 
Sailing Eastward from New York 
CRUISE LIMITED TO 400 GUESTS 

One long Springtime around the world 
—127 joyous,crowded days of fascinating 
visits to the nations of the world and the 
wonders of ancient history—to pictur- 
esque Mediterranean cities, alluring 
Egypt—four weeks in India, Dutch East 
Indies, and Straits Settlements—to Sai- 
gon in Indo-China,to the Philippines and 
China —two weeks in Spring-crowned 
Japan—to Hawaii and homeward by 
San Francisco and Panama Canal. 

The beautiful, well and adequately appointed and 
exceptionally suitable steamer plus the definitely 
limited membership will assure to each guest the 
greatest comfort, privacy and personal attention. 
his is a Golden Jubilee Cruise, celebrating the 50th 


ear since the first world-tour was conducted by 
homas Cook, the founder of our organization. 


Full Information and Literature on Request 


LHOS. COOK & SON 


245 Broadway NEW YORK 


Boston ® Chicago Los Angeles 
smn San Francisco 


561 Fifth Avenue 
Toronto 
Montreal 9 Vancouver 














STUNTS “ leetings, parties, clubs, 
we ie and dinners , 
A Book of 100 Live Ideas 
Every stunt tested, proven. Guaranteed laugh 
roducers. Endorsed oy many organizations. 
ivery Entertainment Committee needs this. 

Send $1.00 for this book postpaid. 


National STUNT Exchange 
20 E. Jackson Blvd. Ideas Chicago, III. 
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If carbon is your trouble WITCH will take 
care of it 


th 


CARBON 
Knocks 


Removes Carbon From All Kinds of 
GASOLINE ENGINES 


Contains No Acid or Alkali 


ABSOLUTELY HARMLESS to all metals. 
how could it be put up in metal cans? 
WITCH is a preparation made after ex- 
haustive experimentation, and can be relied 
upon to remove carbon from your motor. 
Simply remove spark plugs, spray a bulb full 
of WITCH into the cylinders, replace spark 
plugs, wait a few minutes and start motor. 
The carbon is blown out thru the exhaust. 


Fill out attached coupon and inclose $1.50 to 


EASTERN AUTO PRODUCTS CO. 
Post Office Box 322 PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
Rotarian CHAS. E. GAY, President 
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cedes the possibility of defects rather 
than in spirit of conceit that blinds us to 
any and all opportunities for service. If 
we all temper our pride with the knowl- 
edge that the best can be made better 
and still better, we will find that the mis- 
sion of Rotary in the welfare of our 
community is without end.” President 
Murtland’s words may contain an in- 
spiration for other clubs, as well as an 
indication of the task which the Clarks- 
ville club have set for themselves. 
® 

LAFAYETTE, INp.—Rotary Park, with 
its wooded spaces, open playground, and 
spacious club house, overlooking the 
winding Tippecanoe river offers many 
boys and girls a chance which they have 
often longed for as they watched more 
fortunate youngsters whizzing by in 
automobiles on their way to camp or pic- 
nic grounds. The Lafayette Rotarians, 
as the most interested of those who ob- 
serve the youngsters at the park, find 
keen pleasure in watching others enjoy 
themselves. Although in its first season 
the camp has a full program and many 
parties of youngsters have enjoyed 
periods ranging from a week to a day 
in happy forgetfulness amid the healthy 
surroundings. Two Rotarians, E. R. 
Brown and Edgar Goldsberry started the 
movement for the park and received 
ready support from their fellow-mem- 
bers. The club house is 84x54 feet and 
has two large porches, a big open fire- 
place outside and another one in the main 
hall, acetylene lights, running water, and 
other conveniences for camp life. Wind- 
ing steps lead to the river where fishing 
is good and shallow water provides an 
ideal swimming place for the kiddies. 
Swings, bars, and a baseball diamond, 
are to be found in the open spaces around 
the house. The park is five acres in area 
and was purchased by Mr. Goldsberry 
who offered to donate the land and the 
cost of the foundation work if the Ro- 
tarians would erect the clubhouse. Two 
trustees appointed by the club have gen- 
eral charge of the park and the five- 
acre plot will remain under club super- 
vision as long as it is used as a boys’ and 
girls’ camp. . 

® 

Sautt Ste. Marre, Canapa.— The 
members of the Rotary club recently 
gave a picnic for the forty children of 
the Childrens’ Shelter. The youngsters 
were taken by auto to Point Aux Pins, 
six miles up the St. Mary’s river. After 
an afternoon spent in games, and an en- 
joyable supper, the Rotarians loaded 
their guests into their cars again and 
drove them home. Many pleasant re- 
miniscences of the day, both for the Ro- 
tarians and their enthusiastic guests, will 
remain to urge a repetition of the event. 


® 
OrANGEBURG, S. C.—In July Orange- 
burg Rotary put on a Ladies’ Night with 
Wilson G. Harvey, governor of South 
Carolina as the special guest and Mrs. 
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A paper that wears, 
and wears, and wears 


One sheet of MultiKop, 
medium 
No. 95 weight 
gives 100 clean, permanent 
writings. 

MultiKopy No. 5, light wei; 
is the paper to use for 20 copic 
one typing. 

MultiKopy No. 25, all weigi: 
is the best all-round carbon pajx 
made for general office use. 


Ask your stationer for your k 
of MultiKopy. Star Brand Ribbo 


write the best letters. 


F. S. WEBSTER COMPANY 
376 Congress Street, Boston, Mass, 
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Vacation Time! 


Don’t forget to put on your Rotary 
Button before you take the train. 


You fellows who are planning to get 
away are going to meet Rotarians every- 
where you go, 


—and the pleasure of those meetings, 
all depends upon the mutual recognition 
between members of Rotary. 


Have you seen our new Rotary Belt 
buckles? And once more—don’t forget the 
pleasure your wife will have wearing one 
of our very attractive Rotary Brooches 


OFFICIAL DESIGN—I A. R.'C. 





The Rotary jewelry folder gladly sent on reques 
order through your local Rotary jeweler or direct from— 


THE MILLER JEWELRY Co. 
CLIFF MILLER, ROTARIAN, PRES. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 





























Official 
Rotary 
Flags 

Our Specialty 





U. S. Flags—All Sizes—Qualities and prices 
Badges and Banners 


Send for catalogue 


GEO. LAUTERER CO. 
222 W. Madison St., 
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as guest of honor. The gov- 
-idely known for his fine record 
and order, delivered an excellent 
on good citizenship and its re- 
lation to Rotary. During the evening 
\{rs. |]arvey, as supreme governess, was 
presented with the emblem of her 
authority in the form of a decorated 
pin. Many similar stunts en- 
| the meeting. ; 
club is fostering the boys’ move- 
in a very practical way, having 
ted a movement for an up-to-date 
a field containing tennis courts, 
football field, baseball diamond and 
tands. A fill-in with concrete re- 
taining wall for the same is already 


eet ® 
VincENNES, INp.—The Rotary club of 
‘ity was host to 5,500 kiddies at a 
picnic held at Harrison park recently. 
Following an afternoon of outdoor sports 
the children were marched downtown to 
enjoy two hours of movies at the theater. 
During the afternoon 15,000 ice-cream 
cones, 15,000 bottles of pop, and 10,000 
sandwiches were distributed to the chil- 
dren. This was the second affair of this 
kind held by the Rotarians and was 
financed by a baseball game between the 
Rotary and Kiwanis clubs which the Ro- 
tarians won by a score of 5 to 3. On 
July 25th the club members and forty 
guests assembled in the malt cellar of 
the Hack and Simon Brewery where 
“The Days of ’49” were staged. This 
meeting was one of the most novel 
affairs the club has held. 
® 
LANSING, Micu.— Excellent results 
are being secured by the Lansing club 
from their work with boys of the State 
Industrial School. There are on an 
average four hundred and fifty boys in 
the school, and each boy is allowed to 
receive visits from parents or friends 
once a month. Although the parents or 
guardians are notified when they may 
visit the boys, there are always about 
per cent of the youngsters who have 
no visitors, either because they have no 
| ts or because the parents are not 
sufficiently interested in their sons to 
isit them or perhaps cannot afford the 
trip. As men interested in humanity the 
\otarians experienced a tug at the heart 
: they saw sixty or seventy boys 
4 | Waiting patiently all day in the hope that 
F someone would come to visit them. 
per cent of these boys are said 
“more sinned against than sinning.” 
of them are just normal boys who 
got into some escapade and been 
theyschool, in some cases through 
forts of parents who were unwill- 
shoulder the respcensibility of try- 
) rear them. The Rotarians are 
sted in these boys and are trying 
them from becoming confirmed 
ils. A committee visits the school 
h visiting day, and the members 
ith the boys without trying to 
1 to them, but striving to bring 
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them to a sense of their responsibilities. 
Some treat such as fruit, candy, or ice 
cream, is taken to the boys. In the case 
of one boy sent from another Michigan 
city the Rotary club secretary wrote the 
Lansing secretary asking that some 
special effort be made to befriend the 
boy. This is being done, and the boy 
will go back to his parents with the de- 
termination to make good. The Lansing 
club invites correspondence from other 
clubs about the boys sent to the Indus- 
trial School. 
® 
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the Rotarians made 450 children happy 
by issuing special tickets to the show. 
The children were registered as they 
received their tickets. The club’s pro- 
gram originally called for the distribu- 
tion of 300 tickets and long before the 
time for distribution the courthouse 
piazza and corridors were packed with 
youngsters. A penny thrown into the 
crowd was the signal for a wild scramble 
of waving arms, diving bodies, and fly- 
ing legs. One juvenile live wire was on 
the job early and earned about 30 cents 
in scrambles and by singing for court- 


CHAMBERSBURG, Pa.—When Al G._ house officials. Rotary hats were dis- 
». ant x on . ; . . : 
Barnes’ wild-animal show came to town _ tributed at the same time as the tickets, 

















CASH 


Cash is a little word with a big significance to 
every inhabitant of the United States. 


To the retailer, with goods on his shelves, cash 
on the counter means a turnover and a profit. 


To the consumer, “paying as you go”’ means the 
practicing of the soundest policy and most bene- 
ficial method of buying. ‘The customer with 
cash in hand can take advantage of every 
favorable offering. 


Today, merchants seeking to build “‘volume”’ of 
businesss—cash business—naturally seek some 
system whereby they will not have to resort to 
the old and shopworn cut-price policy. A price 
slashing campaign knows no end, except, per- 
haps, the end of the merchant. 

In the “Sperry” service—a service enabling merchants to 
pay cash customers a discount—just the proper and prac- 
tical solution is found. The cash customer appreciate: 
this extra consideration and gladly trades where GAC 
Green Stamps are issued. 

The “Sperry” Service has been building cash business for 
merchants since 1896. It has been imitated, of course. 
It has never been equalled, of course. 


The Sperry & Hutchinson Co. 


114 Fifth Ave. New York 
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organization. 





HROUGH the close association of 
banks and bankers, a person when travel- 
ing in any state or in any country may 
present a voucher to any associated bank 
and receive the courtesies and services of that 


Through the close association and co- 
operation of the Rotary Funeral Directors, a 
Rotarian or any member of his family when away 
from home—is assured conscientious, sympathetic 
service in cases of sickness, accident or death. 

3y notifying the local Rotary Funeral 
Director, complete arrangements will be made for 
invalid conveyance or mortuary service for any 


relation or friend in any city or town where there 
is an Associated Rotary Funeral Director. 


Associated Rotary Funeral Directors 
‘‘Always Among Friends”’ 




















“A: Heart of Chicago 


Hotel Sherman 
Downtown Rotary Clab Hotel 
Write R after your name when you 
register (R). Luncheon of the Chicago 
Rotary Club every Tuesday at this 
2 Hotel at 12:15. Visiting Rotarians 
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Auto Top Material 





In Single and Double Tex- 
ture, with Fine or Long 
Grain. 


Artificial and Imitation 
Leather. 


Slip Cover Material, Water- 
proof Cloth, Raincoat 
Material. Also Rubber- 
izing and Rubber Coating 
for the Trades. 


Send for samples and prices 


The Toledo Auto Fabrics Co. 


RALPH A. LANDERS, President 
FRANK L. MULHOLLAND, Secretary 
OHIO 


TOLEDO 
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| Every Type of Electric Sign 











For Every Need 


All-metal Changeable Bulletin Boards 
For Church and Commercial Uses 


‘ 








Indoor Specialty Electric Signs 
| ELECTRIC SIGNS, Inc. 
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1400-1406 S. Michigan Ave. 
CHICAGO, U.S.A. 








EMBOSSING 


LETT NESS CARDS 
WEDDING & SOCIAL STATIONERY 
SKETCHES 


SUBMITTED ON REQUEST 


CENTURY ENGRAVING e EMBOSSING CO. 
19 SOUTH WELLS ST. CHICAGO-US.A. 
WG.HARTUNG-PRES.~ ROTARIAN 
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ROTARY DISPLAYS 
For showing charts, maps, fldgs, pic- 
tures and decorations without_injuring 
walls, use 

MOORE PUSH-PINS 
Glass Heads, Stee] Points. Sold by hardware, 
stationery, Drug and Photo Supply stores 10c per pkt, 
Rotary Cinb Attendance Charts mailed for 4c in stamps 
MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., Philadelphia 
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and thus decorated the happy procession 
started for the big top and all its 
wonders. 

® 


REDLANDS, Cat.—In order that ali 
local voters might have an opportunity 
to see and hear candidates for election 
at the August primaries, the Redlands 
Rotary Club arranged for a picnic sup- 
per and meeting in the city park to which 
all the candidates for office were invited. 
Twenty-five candidates gave five-minute 
speeches outlining their hopes and quali- 
fications. 

Besides this meeting which was one of 
the best in the club’s history, Redlands 
Rotarians are working with the Kiwanis, 
the American Legion, and other civic 
bodies to secure a municipal swimming 
p-ol. 

® 


Mapison, Wis.—The Madison club 
recently invited the Chicago club to come 
over and try their skill on the Mendota 
diamond. When the dust settled a trifle 
the vividly attired umpire and his assist- 
ants decided that the visitors had stolen 
most bases but that the score on errors 
was about even. Fired by their hus- 
bands’ athletic prowess the Rotaryanns 
were easily persuaded to engage in a 
nail-driving contest after the crowd had 
adjourned to Bernard park. A race for 
fat men, later changed to one “open to 
all sizes, shapes and ages” because the 
original competitors were busy with the 
ice cream, provided much entertainment. 
Another feature was a needle-threading 
contest for husbands in which some com- 
petitors showed a skill that hinted at 
long practice. A plentiful supply of re- 
freshments prepared the crowd of 300 
for fresh efforts, and evening found 
them (all except the casualties from the 
various games) dancing with light feet 
and lighter hearts. 


® 


Berwick, Pa.—Delegations from the 
Hazelton, Wilkesbarre, Sayre, Blooms- 
burg, Danville, Sunbury, Lewisburg, 
Milton, Lehighton, Mt. Carmel, Pittston 
and Shamokin clubs were entertained at 
a big field meet held recently by the Ber- 
wick club. The program of sports and 
interesting events was also marked by 
the first official visit of District Governor 
Chas. K. Robertson of Shamokin, to the 
clubs of the new thirty-fifth district 
Ed Stock, immediate past governor 0! 
the old Fifth District was also present 

The field meet was held at the Jer- 
wick Golf Club grounds, and a golf tour- 
nament was one of the featyres. Thi 
Hazelton club won honors for both the 
twosome and the foursome, and the 
Hazelton ball team was only defeate’ 
by Wilkesbarre in the last inning of 4 
hard fought game. Lewisburg won the 
tug of war from Bloomsburg, whl’ 
Wilkesbarre, Pittston and Sunbury 
proved the best marble shooters. ‘et 
nis honors went to Lewisburg, and the 
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3loomsburg club had the most expert 
quoit tossers. For lack of impartial 
‘udees, the singing contest was declared 
off, and all other contests scheduled for 
the afternoon were also abandoned be- 
-ause of the temperature of 98° which 


cal 
pre \ iled. 

Many of the Rotarians visited the 
plant of the A. C. and F. Company 
where they saw and heard all about: the 


construction of steel freight and pas- 
senger cars. A fine banquet was served 
in the evening and each of the 250 
eyests received as a souvenir a nickel- 
plated paper weight in the form of a 
miniature steel car-wheel. The Ber- 
wick “Enterprise” got out a special Ro- 
tary edition giving full information of 
the field day. Music was provided by 
the Berwick glee club of seventy mem- 
bers. Addresses by District Governor 
Robertson on Rotary _ responsibilities, 
Past Governor Stock on the Los An- 
geles convention, and General Clement, 
of Sunbury, on boys’ work, were fea- 
tures of the banquet. 


® 


PapucAH, Ky.—Daughters of Rotary, 
now officially known as “Rotary-Spokes” 
as the result of a prize title-contest, 
recently gave their parents one of the 
most original and certainly the prettiest 
party in the Paducah club’s history. The 
contest for naming the Rotary daughters 
was only one of several novel competi- 
tions which were held after an al fresco 
dinner at the country home of B. C. Kil- 
gore. The daughter of the club presi- 
dent held a typical Rotary school quiz, 
and many club members had trouble in 
securing high grades. The contest for 
the best name for Rotary daughters was 
followed by one for reasons why Ro- 
tarians make the best husbands. The 
winning answer was an original arrange- 
ment of the word Rotary as follows: 

R for Recreation 
O for Obliging 
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In conjunction with the Chamber of 
Commerce the Brenham Rotary club has 
been a great force in the business and 
social life of the town during its first 
year of existence. 


® 


Boise, IpAHo.—Recognition of an un- 
usually fine form of service was made by 
the Boise club recently when they pre- 
sented to Mat Barghaer a new suit of 
clothes and a suitably engraved signet 
ring. The young man had rescued a 
little girl from drowning at the risk of 
his own life. 

® 
Hastincs, Micu.—When the visits of 


the county nurse disclosed that many 
children were in urgent need of opera- 








T for Temperance 

A for Amiability 

R for Righteousness 

Y for Yielding 
A novel game centering around the sur- 
reptitious passing of a lemon and an 
apple was also played with enthusiasm. 
The entertainment concluded with a 
lawn dance and a pyrotechnic display. 

® 

BRENHAM, Texas.—In celebration of 
he completion of paving in the business 
district, a band concert and street dance 
were held under the auspices of the 
Brenham Rotary club which drew a 
crowd of five thousand. Seats were 
‘nged for three thousand persons and 
an hour before the recently organized 
Brenham Citizens Band started the con- 
cert every seat was filled. Two streets 
prepared and decorated for the 
dancing and Mayor and Mrs. Hacker led 
the grand march. Rotarian Arthur 
Wangeman, on behalf of the club, wel- 


the 


A service. 


A “Real” Rest 


When considering a “change of scene,” be sure 
that the new surroundings are not only pleasant, 
but also substantially healthful. 

Battle Creek combines the most refreshing nat- 
ural environment with scientific methods and the 
most complete equipment for medical advice and 
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tions for adenoids and other ailments, 
but that their parents could not afford 
these treatments, Hastings Rotarians 
took up a subscription to defray the ex- 
penses. Local surgeons and the hospital 
have already done much for these chil- 
dren, but it was felt that the Rotary club 
should lend a hand with the work. 
® 

CospourG, Ont.—Rotarians from many 
nearby clubs were present at the district 
picnic which was recently held at Co- 
bourg. Most of the visitors arrived by 
special train, and once on the ground 
they found plenty of things to interest 
them. The picnic, which was held in a 
lakeside park was cne of the best affairs 


(Continued on page 156) 












Vacation 


Here, in a climate cooled by lake breezes—in 





Comed the visitors from adjacent towns. 
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one of nature’s most charming vacation spots— 
you may enjoy all the benefits of a restful vaca- 
tion to which is added a really scientific course of 
health training. 

And here you may enjoy the thrill of the out- 
door life—swimming, golf, tennis, riding, motoring, 
boating, tramping, volley-ball, and many other 
pleasant recreations. 

If you are planning a sojourn or vacation, get 
the facts about a “real” rest vacation at Battle 
Creek. Get back to nature for a while. 


Send for These Free Booklets 


A copy of our Vacation Booklet and 
Illustrated Prospectus will be mailed 







free on request. Write for them today. = ia 
; ' 

' 

The Battle Creek 
Sanitarium | 
Battle Creek, Mich. 
Box 210 

; 
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Send Flowers 


To commemorate Birthdays, Wed- 
dings, and allanniversaries. Nothing 
could be more acceptable—and it’s 
so easy of accomplishment. Consult 
your local Rotary Florist. He will 
do the sending thru the Florists’ 
Telegraph Guaranteed Service. 


Associated 
Rotary Florists iS, 

















Depositary of Rotary International 


Our organization offers banking services, 
widely different in character, but all ex- 
pressive of the Spirit of Rotary. Whether 
yeu require a commercial or savings ac- 
count, investment, trust or fiscal agency 
facilities, you will find them at the 


UNION TRUST COMPANY 
Madison and Dearborn Sts., Chicago 


Rufus F. Chapin, Rotarian 
Vice President & Secretary 
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Cotillon Works 


Hervert TMcConnell-Rotarian 


PAPER. NOVELTIES 
OF EVERY DESCRIP TION FOR 
STAGS. BANQUETS AND ALL 
OTHE P SOCIAL FUNCTIONS 


The OntvixclusiveManufacturer 
f tins dvsin Rotary 


Wit of hy 1k SN. .WABASH AVE. 
‘ ron = OE on an oe o. 
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THE 1922-23 ATTENDANCE CONTEST 
RESULTS FOR THE MONTH OF JULY 


STANDING OF THE 
DISTRICTS 












































TEN HIGHEST 
| 
to 
e lee #2 
} Name of 2 |Q6] 2 oe 
3 | Governor AS 3 8 E # 53 
a4) ae Ble! SO] 8) 8 
3 }oA! Ce) wa] we | Mae 
2 lo~|6O/ SB] S16 
a | IZA8\22Z| 48) <a | 2 
4 Arthur E. Johnston...| 16) 0 |72.62/86.93) 16 
7\James H. Walton..... 23| O |52.12/83.80) 23 
26|James Shelby Thomas.| 30] 0 |54.80)82.44/ 19 
13|John V. Singleton..... 64| 0 |63.20/81 .06] 59 
12|Albert Faulconer...... 41| 0 |58.03/80.85| 37 
39|Porter G. Pierpont....| 35] 0 |60.82|/80.67| 35 
15|George T. Coaaney. Jr} 30] 0 |59.62)80.41) 2 
1|/Frank H. Lamb 34/ 0 |79.69)80.38) 33 
33|/Anthony W. Smith, Jr. 30| 0 |51.48/79 .69) 24 
32| Walter Grant......... 9| O |57.40/79 .63| 38 
14 ‘ye: G. Roath Seer 18| 0 |78.94/79 .47| 16 
17 +, see 23) 0 |56.36)78.84) 18 
23 a H. +. SS 32] O |58.02|77 .62| 26 
9) Norman B. Black..... 29| O |55.68\77.44) 24 
16|E. Mort Allen........ 20] O |58.62/77 .43) 17 
8|Charles B. Christy. ...| 13] 0 |52.90/77.28' 
37|Roger Moore......... 33| 0 |58 .54/77.07| 26 
19|Emerit E. Baker..... 62| O |64.91/76 82) 52 
35|Chester K. Robertson..| 40| 0 |67.47|76.66| 30 
36|Lion L. Woodward....| 26) 0 |55.86/76.24) 20 
38/Carroll H. Jones. ... 27| 1 |49.89|75.98) 23 
2\John R. Williams..... 52] 4 |67.50/75.61/ 45 
24| Joseph R. Naylor.....| 17| 0 |71.03/74.88] 11 
18 — P. Old Seedees - | 35] 1 |64.58/74.10) 25 
11)Paul Rankin........ | 73! 3 |58.41/73.79| 54 
5|Charles P. McCarthy..| 19{ 0 |51.72)/73.62) 15 
30) Donald A. Adams..... | 18] O |76.91/70.83) 10 
20/ Frank H. Hatfield.....| 50|} 3 |66.25/70.34| 28 
34| George F. Lumb.....| 24! 1 |67.51/70.19) .13 
29) Harlan H. Horner. . | 25) O |93.06'69 .88) 15 
6|Oliver W. Belden... . | 14] 0 |57.63/69 53 
27\Edward C. Bull....... | 37| 3 |78'84/68.78| 22 
FIVE LOWEST 
' 31/Robert W. Hill....... 33 57 .49/62 .13 14 
{ 28| William J. Cairns. .... 31 | 4 |68.92/64.19) 17 
10|/Austin O. Olmsted. 35 | 4 |51.00\64.77| 21 
| 22|George C. Mitchell... || 27| 3 165.59166.65| 18 
1 21|Theodore E. Smith. 27 | 0 |79.43/68 .57| 12 





Names of Clubs 


Average 


Membership 


Number of 
Meetings 


Average 
Per Cent 





DIVISION D—608 Clubs 


(Clubs having less than 50 Members) 


TEN HIGHEST 











West Point, Ga...... | 36.00 4 100 .00 
Bessemer, Ala........ 35 .50 4 100 .00 
Bridgeton, N. Jo... oF | 26.25 4 100 .00 
Union City, Ind. oe | 26.00 4 100 .00 
Gunnison, Colo.. wet 18.00 5 99 .55 
Longview, Tex...... ..| 28.25, 4 99 .08 
North Battleford, Sask . | 34.00 5 98 .24 

es ak vs alee : | 43.60 5 98 .16 
Kenora, Ont..... 30.00 4 97 .50 
Lancaster-Depew, N. 7. 33 50 4 97 .14 

FIVE LOWEST 

“Miles City, “Mont..... 37 .00 4 30.18 
Long Island City, N. Y.. 43 .00 a 41.05 
Hoboken, N. J.........-. bs 46 .00 3 44.20 
CE Elbe isc be dues ve | 19.00 2 44.75 
eS aaa. 4 49 .99 








DIVISION C—361 Clubs 


(Clubs having 50 to 100 members) 
TEN HIGHEST 














Hastings, Mich............ 53 .00 95 .52 
UsmowO. FS. i... ness 56 .00 3 | 94.64 
Pees, MAM... 25. oo eek 50 .00 4 | 94.50 
Blackwell, Okla. .| 53.00 4 | 93.39 
Datrona, a, RRR 96 .00 4 92 50 
Santa Ana, Calif........... 57 .00 3 92.39 
Lethbridge, Alta........... 52.40, 5 | 92.39 
Niagara Falls Ont.......... 55.40) 5 | 9208 
Ss Matin snr Mass ole aha 62 .00 5 91.61 
J. kt. eae 59 .75 4 91 21 
FIVE LOWEST 
Wenervene, MAB, 5 cas cca 67 .00 2 | 34.32 
OS SO Pe 82.00 1 | 42.68 
eee ee ere 74.00 4 | 48.10 
Lewistown, Be. Ne ATES CEP ESS 52.00 3 | 48.56 
Pottsville, Pa..........:...! 58.00 4 | 50.85 








DIVISION B—123 Clubs 


(Clubs having between 100 and 200 members) 














TEN HIGHEST 
Fairmont, W. Va.......... 104 .00 4 | 91.84 
ee Sg ee 100 .00 4 | 91.75 
Bellingham, Wash.........}119.75 4 | 89.97 
Niagara Falls, N. Y........ 147 .50) 4 89.15 
Berkeley, Calif............ 100 .10 4 88 .14 
oe a eee 123 .75 4 86.65 
ey. 2 Alta.. are. > ae 85.29 
Halifax, N.S.. lis  cucv date 4 83 .30 
Siateateld. Dc. dete: 104 .00 3 | 83.00 
,Quincy, RE eer: 117.00 4 | 82.90 
"Roadake, VR. s 5. bic 64 was 113 .00 2 | 91.51 

FIVE LOWEST 
r= | rea ae 127 .00 1 | 31.00 
eS aor 169 .00 4 | 48.50 
hondoa. NS OS leg a 5 ate 151 .00 5 | 53.24 
Springfield, ag Pies belted 187 .25 4 | 53 .80 
ee: a ee 153 .00 5 | 54. 00 








*HONORABLE MENTION is made of al! clubs 
which regularly hold less than four meetings a month 
when they attain an average percentage of attendance 
which would otherwise have entitled them to inclu- 
sion in the Ten Highest. 


DIVISION A—37 Clubs 


(Clubs having between 200 and 300 members) 
TEN HIGHEST 

















Oakland, Calif..........:.. 221 .00 + | 84 39 
Sacramento, Calif......... 211.75 4 80 .64 
San Antonio, Tex.......... 205 .00 4 80.25 
Los Angeles, Calif......... .|255.00 4 79 41 
ee Ree aS 204 .00 4 79 .38 
Winnipeg, Man........... .|231.25] 4 | 78.28 
Vancouver, B. C........... 234.25] 4 | 77.80 
ON eee oer ee 237 .50 4 | 7.7 
pe ee ee 269 .50 4 | 75.06 
Minneapolis, Minn.........}267 00 4 | 75.0 
FIVE LOWEST 
Philadelphia, Pa........... 299 00: 4 | 45.65 
Omaha, Nebr..............{211.25 4 50 .43 
Boston, Mass............. .|271.50 4 54.51 
St. Louis, Mo........... 1256.20) 4 | 54.63 
Baltimore, Md....... eee 4 | 57.68 





DIVISION AA—12 Clubs 


(Clubs having membership of 300 or more 


| 84 83 














rn ey eee .50 4 ; 

San Francisco, Calif....... ./300.00) 3 76.11 
Indianapolis, Ind.......... 1304.00) 4 72.40 
Kansas City, Mo.......... 1310.00) 4 : 
Dulin Ms f....cscies. os 549.25] 4 90 
A GNI so 5:4, e508 <a 370 .00 4 20 
0 SE eee 328.00) 4 3. 
CMR TR nd cdc nes 392.00) 3 2 24 
New York, N. Y.......... .|509.00 4 Dte 
, Brooklyn, i ean is 4 vo 
*Cincinnati, Ohio........... 

ES) ee SSE 

*Vacation 
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HUNDRED PER CENT 
MEETINGS 











West Point, Ga...4 Breckfield, Mo 1 
onenn r, Ala..... 4 Carlisle, Pa....... 1 
*Bridgeton, N. J.. .4 Chillicothe, Mo.. .1 
*Union City, Ind...4 Clayton, N. M 1 
Gunnison, Colo...4 Dover, Del.......1 
North Battleford, Ft. Lauderdale, Fla.1 
"Geek. ...snv ewan 4 Franklin, O....... 1 
Donna, Tex... Fredericksburg, Va.1 
Kenora, Ont...... 3 Greenville, Pa.....1 
Longview, Tex....3 H Mich. ;..1 
Sedalia, Mo......-3 Houma, La....... 1 
Belton, Tex......-2 Mission, Tex..... .1 
Christopher, Ill... .2 Monte Vista, Colo. 1 
Lancaster- Depew, Morris, Ill........ 1 
M. Y...cuceeeee 2 oe agg, a , 4 
Larned, Kans.... .2 ‘ascagoula, Miss. . 
M. Al en, Tex. sie 2 5 ~ thee 
ule Valley, Okla.2 MS «é ap4 40'0.a4* 
—s Thomasvilie, N.C! ‘1 
*Denotes a 100% month. 
SUMMARY 
Number of clubs reporting average per cent of 
F0% OF QDOWGs.s..cccaewdnce debs cuauneas es 870 
Number of clubs reporting average per cent of 
LESS than Filjb.::ssschebdetsendeneatier 241 
Number of competing clubs neglecting to report i 
OM TIME. cee eee eereseeesssreessesseeeesese 
Total number of clubs competing............. 1142 
Average per cent attendance in U. S., Canada 
and NewlouSGeiiiiles cart sie cus ces rss 000 75 .27 





You and Bill and Me 


By W. L. J. in “Rotary Wheel,” 
Memphis, Tenn. 


F Rotary did nothing more 
For you and Bill and me, 
Than just to make us forget self 
And try to always be 
As thoughtful of the fellows 
Whom we meet every day, 
In grilling hours of business 
Or on the field of play. 


If our reward was nothing more 
Than friendly smiles we see 

From “Buddies” that were strangers 
To you and Bill and me, 

And hear the cordial greetings 

From Jack and Jim and Pete 

And all the other fellows 

That we pass on the street. 


If Rotary did nothing else 

Than just to make us see, 

That life holds something more than 
wealth 

For you and Bill and me, 

We'd thank our God in heaven 

hat on a glorious day 

Paul Harris gave to all the world 

His blessed Rotary. 


And if our thoughts are molded 
In this Rotarian school, 

And we hark unto its teaching 
“Obey the Golden Rule” 

‘| help a lot of fellows, 
‘ind soon we all will see, 

! help has been a boomerang 
/o you and Bill and me. 


( 
W 

] 

1 


And when our work is ended 

And we are called to go 

Down the path that all must travel 
‘nO ome seems to know, 

nks that Rotary’s patteran* 

‘i mark our path and be 

A guiding sign that points the way 

you and Bill and me. 


“A Gipsy Trail. 


AFTER DINNER SCRAPS 
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Like a landmark, hallowed by time and dignified by a generation 
of service, the B. C. Co. mark has been a directing sign to the 
discriminating, buyer, and today reflects the prestige which years 
of constructive endeavor lend. 


BARNES-CROSBY COMPANY 


E. W. HOUSER, Pres. 
ADVERTISING ART STUDIOS 
PHOTO-ENGRAVING SHOPS 


226-232 WEST MADISON STREET. 
TELEPHONE MAIN 2486 
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A collection of stories, poems, sermonettes, quotations, 


useful material for men and women who make short talks 


at the club, banquet, lodge, convention. New and different. 
Sent postpaid for $1.00. After 5 days inspection may then 
be returned postpaid and price refunded. 


Bloomfield Publishing Co. 


LITHOGRAPHERS 


LUTZ & SHEINKMAN 
2 DUANE STREET 


NEW YORK 


























Better than your Ledger 











TONAWANDA.N.Y. BRANCHES EVERYWHERE 





REGISTERED PATENT ATTORNEY SINCE _ 1905S 
CHARLES W LOVETT Sécoit 8106 LYNN MASS. 


FREE BOOKLET 

















NORTHEY 


REFRIGERATORS 


COOLERS 


Finish 


ICE CREAM CABINETS 


NORTHEY MFG. CO. 
122 PARK AVE. 
Waterloo, lowa, or 


Jobbers Everywhere 

SERVICE, PRICE 
SPECIAL .00 

3 Shirts fer 6” 


MADE - TO - MEAS'URE 
These shirte carry the same 
guarantee as our more expen- 
sive grades. Send for samples 
and measurement bla: 
} d STEVENS CUSTOM SHIRTS 
Reference— Tompkins County National Bank Box 23 ITHACA,N.Y. 


QUALITY, 
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BUFFALO 


450 Rooms 450 Baths 


CLEVELAND 


1000 Rooms 1000 Baths 
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Hotels Statler 


Rotary Hotels 


DETROIT 


1000 Rooms ___ 1000 Baths 


ST. LOUIS 


650 Rooms 650 Baths 


A new Hotel Statler (1100 rooms, 1100 baths) is now building at 
Buffalo—to open early in 1923; 500 more rooms will be added later. 
Another Hotel Statler is under construction at Boston, opening 
date to be announced when construction is further advanced. 


Hotel Pennsylvania 


New York—Statler-operated 


2200 Rooms—The Largest Hotel in the World—2200 Baths 
Seventh Ave., 32nd to 33rd Sts., Opp. Pennsylvania Terminal 

Every guest-room in each of these hotels has private bath, circulating 

ice-water and other unusual conveniences. A morning newspaper is 

delivered free to every*guest-room. Club meals, at attractive prices. 
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Keep in Touch with British Rotary by Reading 


“THE ROTARY WHEEL” 


The Magazine of Rotary International— 
Association for Gieat Britain and Ireland 


Subscription $2.50 a year, commencing any time 





tailers. ' 
upon application. 


Your advertisement in ‘‘The Rotary Wheel” will appeal directly 
to 5,000 of the leading British and Irish manufacturers, jobbers, re- 
Advertising rates are moderate and will be sent promptly 





London, W. C. 2, England. 


Address subscriptions (with check for $2.50) and requests for 
advertising rates and data to Rotary International, 910 So. Michi- 
gan Avenue, Chicago, U. S. A., or Mowbray House, Norfolk Street, 




















Price $10.00 Per Gross 


Beistle Rotary Hat 


Is as essential to any Rotarian Dinner as the “‘food’ 
and “talk”; all three go together. Service—your tele- 
graphic order will be shipped on first train. No dis- 
appointments from this end. As Rotarians are gener- 
ally interested in other organizations, we manufacture 
similar hats for Mystic Shrine, I. O. O. F., Moose, 
K. Elks, K. of C., U. C. T., and many other 
organizations, as well as Patriotic and Childrens’ hats 
for picnics, etc. 


Descriptive price list upon request. Yours for service. 


BEISTLE COQO., 
18 Burd Street 


Shippensburg, Pa. 


















SAVE MONEY 
ON YOUR FREIGHT 
SHIPMENTS 


of Household Goods, Automobiles and 
Machinery for domestic points, and 
everything—from a case to a carload— 
for Export. How? 


Write the nearest office. 


TRANS: CONTINENTAL 
FREIGHT COMPANY 


Export and Domestic Freight Forwarders 


General Offices: 203 Dearborn St., Chicago 
Eastern Offices: Woolworth Bldg., New York 
Boston, Old South Bldg. 

Buffalo, Ellicott Square 
Philadelphia, Drexel Bldg. 
Cincinnati, Union Trust Bldg. 
Cleveland, Hippodrome Bldg. 
Los Angeles, Van Nuys Bldg. 
San Francisco, Monadnock Bldg. 
Seattle, Alaska Bld 








(es 
FANS CONTINENTAL FREIC! 





g. 
Portland, Ore., 13th & Kearney Sts. 
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Rotary Club Activities 


(Continued from page 153) 


of its sort staged in the district. The 
opening event was a ball game between 
the Toronto and Cobourg clubs, which 
was won by the latter. The final game 
for the championship was won by the 
Peterborough club, who carried off the 
shield presented by the Toronto club. 
Races for the girls, the boys, the ladies. 
fat men, and lean men, all furnished their 
quota of fun and excitement. The men 
chased the pig and the ladies caught the 
hen. In the ladies’ ball-throwing con- 
test the winner made a fifty-foot throw, 
which is said to be a record for the Ro- 
taryanns. The bowling green attracted 
many later in the afternoon. Approxi- 
mately five hundred sat down to supper 
with appetites sharpened by the day's 
frolic. Singing, speaking, and the pre- 
sentation of prizes, filled in the interval 
between supper and the dance which 
concluded the program. 


® 


Tacoma, Wasu.—Declaring that 
“What the world needs is men who have 
faith and vision, men who believe that 
things economic have not gone com- 
pletely to the dogs. Rotary in its prin- 
ciples furnishes the vision that they who 
have faith may see the light of better 
things” Samuel M. Vauclain, president 
of the Baldwin Locomotive Works held 
a large audience spellbound at a recent 
luncheon of the Tacoma Rotary Club. 
After the luncheon Mr. Vauclain and his 
party were taken on a tour of inspection 
of the industrial district of the city. 


® 


Co_tumBus, Nes.—Rotarian William 
Jennings Bryan of the Miami, Fla., club 
was a guest at a recent luncheon of the 
Columbus club. Taking as his subject 
“Service” Rotarian Bryan made special 
reference to boy’s work in Rotary and 
emphasized the importance of avoiding 
generalities and finding definite lines for 
effort in this field. He particularly com- 
plimented Columbus Retarians on the 
plan of having each member adopt a 
needy boy as his Rotarian “son.” Mr. 
Harry W. White, of the International 
Committee on Foreign Work of the Y. 
M. C. A., was another guest at this 
luncheon. He spoke on the political 
situation in India, where he has been 
working for over five years. While 
praising England’s general policy toward 
her colonies and lauding the great work 
she has done in bringing peace and de- 
velopment to India, Mr. White stresse 
the fact that India had reciprocated 
wonderfully during the World War in 
spite of enemy propaganda and sinister 
efforts to destroy her allegiance. 


® 


RocuEster, N. Y.—The new “Sunl- 
shine Camp” of the Rochester clu! 's 


(Continued on page 168.) 
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With the Rotary Poets 


Old Abner 


By OSCAR L. VANCE 


And studied the souls of men; 
With every toll he gathered in, 
studied the souls of men. 


O ) Abner sat beside the gate, 


Beneath the masks of Pride he saw 
The pained and bleeding hearts; 

Beneath the guise of Virtue’s veil, 
Reheld Sin’s subtle darts. 


| traveler said to him one day, 
Good man, I pray you tell, 

(hat sort of men live down this road, 
Where I now go to dwell.” 


Old Abner raised his searching eyes, 
ind met the wistful gaze; 

And to the traveler thus replied,— 
(Spoke forth this self-same phrase): 


ll’hat sort of men, teli me I pray, 
Have you just left behind; 

Vere those you left both good and true, 
Compassionate and kind?” 


“If such they be, pray travel on, 
The same youll find again, 

For human souls like mirrors reflect 
The thought that’s brought to them.” 


“But were they vile licentious souls, 
That live in moral rot, 

The same you'll find where’er you go,— 
They but reflect your thought.” 


The traveler climbed the distant hill, 
And crossed the verdant glen; 

But Abner sat beside the gate, 
Still studying the souls of men. 


® 


My First Boss 
By SYLVESTES E. PAULUS 


[ WAS just astartin’ walkin’ 


Down life’s highway rough and long, 


Ind I didn’t know how kindly 
Folks were goin’ t take my song. 


! had started out some cheerful, 
And a smilin’ on my way, 

But the bumps came hard and harder 
Ind I hadn’t much to say. 


| wasn’t quite so sure just then, 
hat the future had in store, 

Ind every trial that came my way 
Made the molehills grow some more. 


And I doubt if I’d a-stood it 
/ it wasn’t that just then, 


| discovered that my boss and chief 
' as the kindliest of men. 


kinda smiled and made some sunshine, 
kinda talked and made me cry, 

got beneath my hide somehow, 

rned if I see why. 


‘ I'll tell you plain and truthful, 

it when many years are gone, 
“won't forget how my first boss, 
‘ped these kid feet along. 


Our Epic 
By CARL HOLLIDAY 


OT in the songs of bards hast thou, 
My Country, sung thy noblest lay; 
Not for high words in rhymed array 
The poet's laurels on thy brow! 
But in thy works—Titanic tasks— 
That speak in steel and smoke and 
spire; 
The mighty will that shall not tire 
While Earth beneath the sunlight basks. 


Oh, sweet in truth the lyric note, 
And dignified the epic vast 
That tells of things deep in the past 
When heroes fame in crimson wrote; 
But nobler far the song in deeds 
Of men who wrested from the soil 
A nation thru heroic toil— 
A poem God, exulting, reads! 


® 


Flora 
By KIT O’RYRIE 


HITE lilacs are for poet's mis- 
tresses 

Who died before the rounded fruit 
turned red; 

White roses are for virgin queens long 
dead, 

Whose pale brows shrivel ’neath their 
sun-kissed tresses. 


Snowdrops are for the little children’s 
graves 


Which silenced iaughter ere it had be- 


gun; 
And here are lilies for the weeded nun, 
Widowed of earth, who only Heaven 
craves. 


But when I die, let scarlet poppies grow 

Out of the dust that fills my little mound, 

For I have sucked life’s golden fruit and 
found 

How rich and warm its fragrant juices 
flow. 


® 
Euphrosyne 


OY is a beacon—and why showd we 


smolder it? 
Care 1s a burden,—and why should we 
shoulder it? 
Mirth is a star of the sky. 


Space is a guess, and the world’s an ex- 
periment; 
Life is a sum, and our answer is Merri- 
ment, 
Nothing is less than a sigh. 


Love is a Harlequin, blithe and imperi- 
ous ; 
Youth is a Columbine, sweetly delirious, 
Fresh in the promise of May. 


Time ts a pageant, and Now is the best 
of it; 
Why in the world should we fear for the 
rest of it! 
Dance in the glow of Today! 


—Author Unknown. 
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Knowing What 
NOT To Do! 


Knowing what NOT to do 
in the handling of com- 
munity hotel finance 
comes only after long and 
varied experience. For, 
really, the problem of 
community hotel finance 
is one-tenth in knowing 
what to do—and _ nine- 
tenths in knowing what 
NOT to do. 


Thats why committees 
seeking to finance their 
own modern hotels fail 
nine tinves out of ten; 
seeking to do it alone, or 
with the aid of inexperi- 
enced outside help. 


That, too, is the reason 
why Hockenbury directed 
projects without exception 
ARE successful! 


For instance, not know 
ing what NOT to do, a 
community may, first of 
all, select their hotel site. 
That may mean success 
or it may be the cause of 
failure. Only through 
such experience as this 
unique organization brings 
to you can you determine 
in advance which method 
is proper. 

BEFORE your city fails 
and loses its much-needed 
new hotel why not play 
safe? At least, ask us to 
mail, gratis, “Financing 
Your City’s New Hotel.” 


Rotarian E. J. Hockenbury 
President and Manager 


The Hockenbury System Inc. 


Penn-Harris Trust Bidg.~ Harrisburg, Penna. 
x “ 
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In Every Meal 
Every Day 


Positively and unfailingly 
insures you against constipation. 





Nourishes every part of your 
body, furnishing it with the essen- 
tial vitamines for growth and life. 


It is a most appetizing bread, 
nut brown in color, baked in 
sanitary bakeries by progressive 
bakers everywhere. 


Insist upon having it. 


Call your grocer personally and 
give him your instructions—make 
it a standing order to insure 
regular service; a standing order 
impresses the grocer. If he says 
he cannot get the bread, send us 
his name and also the name of 
your Rotarian baker. 
OLD-FASHIONED MILLERS 


INCORPORATED 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 























Weatherstrip 
Comfort 


Taylor Weatherstrips 


Easily and Quickly 
Installed 


This is the essential factor 
for economy. The placing of 
TAYLOR WEATHERSTRIP 
in a window or door can 
be completed in a few 
minutes by anyone, with- 
ovt the aid of elaborate or 











your building to pieces. 


SPECIAL OFFER—A complete sample set of Taylor 
Weather Strips to fit any window or door will be sent 
post paid to anybody in the world for $2.95. 


TAYLOR, ALLAN & COMPANY 
MORRIS, ILLINOIS 

COUPON 

TAYLOR, ALLAN & COMPANY 


‘entlemen: Please send me, as per your Special Offer, 
sample set of Taylor Weather Strips for $2.95 post paid. 
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Pipe Philosophy 


Good Deeds 


| The memory of good deeds will ever 
stay, 


| A lamp to light us on the darkened way, 


| A music to the ear on clamoring street, 


A cooling well amid the noon-day heat, 


| A scent of green bough blown through 
narrow walls, 
A feel of rest when quiet evening falls. 
® 

Some small boys once plotted a sur- 
prise on a noted naturalist. Capturing a 
centipede, they glued on it a_ beetle’s 
head, the wings of a butterfly, and the 

| long legs of a grasshopper. Then put- 

| ting the creature in a box, they took it 
to the man and asked him what it was, 
explaining that they had caught it in the 
fields. 

The naturalist looked it over carefully 
and finally remarked,, “Did it hum when 
you caught it?” 

“Oh, yes,” one of the conspirators re- 
plied, “it hummed like everything.” 

“Then,” said the naturalist, “it must be 
a humbug, boys.” 

® 

| Every man feels instinctively that all 
the beautiful sentiments in the world 
weigh less than a single lovely action. — 
Lowell. 





| ® 


When desperate ills demand a speedy 
cure, 
Distrust is cowardice and prudence folly. 
—Samuel Johnson, 


® 


We always love those who admire us, 
and we do not always love those whom 
we admire.—La Rochefoucauld. 

® 

Few men are admired by their ser- 
vants.—M ontaigne. 

® 

In the adversity of our best friends we 
often find something which does not dis- 
please us.—La Rochefoucald. 

® 


A wretched sou, bruised with adversity, 
We bid be quiet when we hear it cry; 


| But were we burthened with like weight 


of pain, 
As much, or more, we should ourselves 


complain. 
—Shakespeare. 


® 





special tools, or tearing | 


| 


We do not count a man’s years until 
he has nothing else to count.—Emerson. 


® 
As you are old and reverend, you 
should be wise.—Shakespeare. 
® 
The noblest spirit is most strongly at- 
tracted by the love of glory.—Cicero. 
® 
I am a great friend of pubiic amuse- 
ments, for they keep people from vice.— 





Samuel Johnson. 


Few sons attain the praise of thei; 
great sires, and most their sires’ disgrace 
—Homer. 

® 


Beware the fury ef a patient man— 
Dryden. 
@® 


Applause is the spur of noble minds. 
the end and aim of weak ones.—Coltoy. 


® 


There is an art of reading, as well as 
an art of thinking and an art of writing 
—Disraeli. 

® 


“Why didn’t you laugh at the boss’ 
joke this afternoon ?” 
“Don’t have to, I’m quitting cn Satur. 


day.” 
® 
A medical student’s ambition: Te put 
“Dr.” before his own name and after the 
names of others. 


® 


A very practical bank president said o/ 
his missing cashier: “He was nearly six 
feet tall and $5,000 short.” 


® 


Son: “Do you suppose I have enoug!) 
lumber to finish this chicken house ?” 
Father: “Of course you have. 

vour head.” 
® 


“You look like a fool,” thundered the 
disgusted man to his son, just returned 
from college. “More and more like the 
conceited, hair-braimed, helpless foo! 
every year.” Just then an aequaintance 
of the old gentleman entered the office 
and saw the youth. 

“Halloa, Charlie. Back, eh?” ex- 
claimed the visitor. “You're looking 
more and more like your father every 
year.” 

“Yes,” said Charlie, “that’s what the 
governor’s just heen telling me.” 


® 


A small boy who attends one of the 
grade schools was vaccinated recently 
and after the arm had been dressed, tie 
attending physician suggested that he 
place a ribbon with the word “Vac- 
cinated” around it. 

At this the youngster spoké up: “Put 
it around the other arr,” he said. 

“But that wen’t do any good,” pro- 
tested the doctor. “It wants to be placed 
around the sore arm, so the boys 2 
school won’t be hurting it.” 

The lad leoked at him in disgust and 
replied: “You put it around the other 
arm. You don’t know kids at our 
school.” 

® 


Ashes to ashes, 
Dust to dust; 

If the others won't do it, 
The Secretary must. 


Use 
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Book Reviews 
(Continued from page 138) 


Service of An Outspoken Judge 


IE author of this book, a Rotarian 
1 of Topeka, Kansas, the devisor of 
the Kansas Court of Industrial Rela- 
tions, and presiding judge of that court, 
has collected his addresses in an ap- 
pendix to a book of remarkable clarity 
of thought and reasoning. Among those 
addresses is one before the Topeka Ro- 
tary club, which has a dominance of hu- 
man feeling giving evidence of the au- 
thor’s genuineness of heart and judicial 
attitude. 

In the preface to the book he gives 
credit to an incident at the Salt Lake 
City convention of Rotary International 
as the source of the bill which estab- 
lished that Kansas court, which is not 
only successfully launched, but a no- 
table factor in present day conditions. 

We recommend to our readers a care- 
ful reading of this high-minded and hu- 
man book, which considers from the ju- 
dicial view point the directions which 
labor and democracy are taking. 

Labor and Democracy. By William L. 


Huggins, Rotarian. New York: Mac- 
millan Co., 1922. Pp. 213. 


Marginal Value in Economics 


HE economic technique of utility, 

value and market, relations of sub- 
jective prices, the normal market, and 
manipulated prices, comprise the divi- 
sional titles of this comprehensive work 
which brings into effect both human de- 
sire and the super-mechanics of tech- 
nical and geometrical measurement of 
supply and demand. 

Among our readers are many whose 
study enters into the analysis of prevail- 
ing conditions and the reasons for the 
movements of prices and values. For 
them this book is invaluable, and it also 
has its place on the shelves of business 
libraries, where many of its pages will 
be illuminating to the commercial stu- 
dent. Many individual products and 
commodities are treated and there is a 
lucidity to the use of examples by our 
author which makes much of his text 
clear to the merest layman. 

_The Theory of Marginal Value. By L. 


V. Birck. New York: E. P. Dutton & 
Co., 1922. Pp. 351. 


The A-B-C of the Constitution 


ERE is the sort of book which near- 

ly every American could wish he 
had in his youth, and that we could have 
studied under the inspired direction of 
the best sort of instructor—one who 
would have left the academic attitude 
out of his association, so that the human 
teelings of the years of composition of 
the constitution and its ratification could 
have been permanently pictured in our 
minds, 
The Constitution is treated in small 
Pieces of its text, showing upon what 
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incidental current details each phrase 
was based—based as it were upon the 
daily happenings of those creative times, 
based upon the trials and struggles of 
men groping for freedom from every 
political ailment with which they saw 
their times were affected. 

Here is a book for all Americans— 
now when it is our duty to restore every 
diversion from its laws, just as we must 
restore every deviation from the prin- 
ciples of that other Book which states 
the case for humanity during the days 
of the creation of Christianity. 

The Constitution of the United States: 
Its Sources and Its Application. By 


Thomas James Norton. Boston: Little, 
Brown & Co., 1922. Pp. 298; index. 


Raw Materials in North America 


ERE is a book for the advanced 
purchasing agent, for the manu- 
facturer, for the seeker after sources of 
supply for many kinds of production. 
Unlike the usual geography, it depends 
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for its information upon selections from 
the most notable and authoritative 
works, including year-books and de- 
scriptive atlases treating of the 
physical environment of the continent. 
and the products of the earth. 

This, then, will make the book use- 
ful in business libraries, where study 
of mineral, agricultural and vegetable 
wealth is necessary. It will also assist 
in determining the placement of factor- 
ies and assist the sales manager in de- 
termining many markets hitherto un- 
tapped. 

Source Book for the Economic Geog- 
raphy of North America. By Charles C. 
Colby. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1921. Pp. 418; index. 


Sound Analyses of Character 


HE student of character, whose 
place it is to determine and choose 
between those who are desirable and 
those who are not so in their businesses, 
will find this book invaluable—also clear 
and sensible—ror it is built upon simple 
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Join the “botter letter” movement 


the business world today, 
above will make you a member. 
direet, commonsense and stimulating way what 
to do and what not to do if you want your 

letters to be correct, pleasing, persuasive, 
convincing, efficient. 
but any Rotarian may have a copy for only 

ONE DOLLAR postpaid (currency or check). The 


will be large and unfailing, 
copy of “Better Letters” today. 


AOADBMY PRESS, BOX 511, WYOMING, N. Y. 
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The book reviewed 
It tells in a 
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LAUGH AT HIGH COAL PRICES 


When you have a Quad Radiant 


Gas Heater in your home. 


There are grades of quality in 
everything. 


Radiant heaters are not only 
cheerful, comfortable and con- 
venient—they are scientifically 
the most efficient form of heater 
that you can put in your 
home. 


It costs less to run the Quad 
Radiant Gas Heater two days 
than it does to light the furnace 
and burn it two hours. Investi- 
gate them if you are interested in 
cutting down heating costs. 





And if you want to know about the best, most scientific 
Radiant heater built, using either natural or artificial gas. 


Ask Rotarian CHAS. HARBISON, '%Sar3** 




















Rotarian Will Brownell says:—‘‘You can not gauge the quality of religion 
in the pews, by the horse power of the machines at the door.” 
Neither can you pick out a good Rotarian merely by the num- 
ber of diamonds in his Rotary button. You can however 


Pick out the best products by the sign 


K. V. P. Vegetable Waxed Household Essentials 
Bond Paper Parchment Pa 
For Letter and For Wrapping For Wrapping Shelf and Lining Paper 
Billheads, and all Meats an Bread, Candy, Hovsehold Vegetable Parchment 
Office Forms Dairy Products Tobacco, Etc. White Waxed t aper 


Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Co., Kalamazoo, Mich. 

















Peovents Cantie ui Diesind Badesuse 
in Wrong Envelope 7 
Saves Cost of Addressing Gets Mail Out Promptly 


BERKOWITZ =NYELORECO. 


KANSAS CITY 
mPAPER HATS 


and FAVORS 








tveellung a Club leeds / 


ffussell- Hampton Co. 


59 W. ADAMS 9ST. CHICAGO, ILL. 


NOVELTIES 


FOR CLUB BANQUETS . STAGS. 
LADIES NIGHTS. CONVENTIONS 


oper 'lals Balloons- Place favors 
fi SISICINTS Borvrerss Badge. a 


D LALLA ae 


Waite Us For Price List 


VAN HOUSENS FAVOR CO. inc. 
81 WEST LAKE ST. CHICAGO 
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analysis of physical characteristics, an) 
is written in plain English without those 
glamourcus technicalities with whic} 
phrenology has so long been encum 
bered. 

It is a book for the observant and jn 
telligent man whose executive abilit 
and sensibility has given him a natura 
balance: and by whose calm and practic. 
al study of men and women has arrived 
at a keen understanding of human na 
ture, with a necessity to practice that 
ability. 

Mr. McCormick has prepared a sci- 
entific work which seems to have come 
from a great store of understanding o{ 
human nature. It is not the work of a 
quack, and so will take its place with 
the safe and sane treatises in the inter- 
pretation of mankind. 

Characterology; an Exact Science. By 
L. Hamilton McCormick. Chicago: Rand 
McNally & Co., 1920. Pp. 646; illus 
trated; index. 


A Western Experiment Station 
W HEN Jack London went touring 


the world, and living in its out- 
of-the-way parts, he did a service to 
mankind in two ways: by his observa- 
tion of the ways of man in those distant 
parts and the recording of his observa- 
tions for the instruction and entertain 
ment of his readers—one may almost sa\ 
entranced readers. 

Such a record is this by Charmion 
London, who has seen so much through 
Jack London’s eyes, that her vision and 
recordings have taken on the accuracy 
of description and ‘the glamour of his. 

Let us urge Rotarians to read this 
book, for the real pleasure which it gives 
in the reading and for the information 
of the life in Hawaii and its sister is 
lands which is valuable to anyone inte! 
ested in America’s Pacific possessions. 


Our Hawaii. By Charmion K. Lon- 


don. New York: Macmillan Co., 192° 
Illustrated; pp. 427. 


The Environment of Business 
Administration 


HIS is a huge store of fact, infor 

mation, analysis, reportorial writ 
ing and incidental description of busi- 
ness affairs gathered from many sources 
and all relative to the business curriculun 
in collegiate education. 

It is more, however, for it supplies 
the business man with basic facts and 
data upon which principles and policies 
of business may be developed, leaving 
no detail untouched and providing aids 
for the direction of business affairs 0! 
groups of business personnel. 

That it is nearly as complete as ca! 
be done goes without saying; conse 
quently, it is a mine of resources for 10 
struction and its helpfulness in all basi 
features of business administration ca" 
only be appreciated by a use of the 004 
in nearly any function of commercia 
activities. 

Business Administration. By | 
Carroll Marshall. Chicago: Univer: 
of Chicago Press, 1921. Pp. 919; 1° 
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What About the Public? 


(Continued from page 119) 


for the laboring man in his 
juarrel with his employer then there 
will no longer be any reason why the 
laboring man should pay out of his 
pocket every month a percentage of his 
to keep in idleness a lot of agi- 
tators who live off labor. Today 150,000 
paid labor leaders in the American fed- 
eration are drawing out of the slender 
purse of labor more than $60,000,000 a 
year. This is an industry which is in- 
terfered with, of course, if the state 
makes it unnecessary in the future for 
labor unions to hire secretaries of war. 

The idea of substituting adjudication 
for arbitration is growing in this country. 
[he packers and their employees have 
for many months now been submitting 
their controversies upon wages and work- 
ing conditions to Judge Alschuler, of 
Chicago. He has been their court of in- 
dustrial relations and under his impartial 
adjudication conditions have very much 
improved. 


justice 


| * 
Sdldai 


difficulties in Alabama had reached 
a point where they threatened to para- 
lyze all activities and when the strike 
was generally recognized to be no longer 
endurable, the miners and the operators 
were persuaded to submit their contro- 
versy to the governor of the state. They 
chose him as their industrial court and, 
accepting his decision as final, went back 
to work. 


Ane months ago when the mining 


These instances, where by common 
agreement employees and employers have 
pledged themselves to submit their con- 
troversies to impartial adjudication, 
merely follow out the idea of the Kan- 
sas industrial court. The Kansas in- 
dustrial court does not do away with 
efforts at conciliation and arbitration. It 
merely says that when these efforts have 
failed to bring about a settlement of the 
quarrel and the strike or the lockout 
threatens, then the state shall have the 
power to step in and adjust the situation. 

Recently there have come into the con- 
troversy in Kansas a few of the worst 
type of employers fighting the law. 
When labor was scarcer these men were 
glad to have the protecticn of the court 
against the termination of their opera- 
tion. Now that depression has brought 
a surplus of labor, they are afraid that 
the court will deny to them the liberty 
taking advantage of the surplus for 
the purpose of driving wage levels to 
in indefensible minimum. 

‘ut in spite of the opposition of the 
radical leaders of labor and the radical 


Ot 


representative of organized capital, the 


‘aw has made steady progress and its 





success in the state today is regarded as 
a most hopeful indication that the gov- 
ernment may through the exercise of its 
judicial powers bring a guarantee of 
peace and justice to all who labor in the 
essential industries and to all who are 
affected by their production. Isn’t this 
better than warfare? 


There has been warfare in West Vir- . 


ginia and cold-blooded massacre in IIli- 
nois. What has happened in those fields 
could not now occur in Kansas where the 
government steps in at the inception of 
the quarrel and puts a stop to the war 
before the war has organized itself into 
the explosive qualities which character- 
ized it in West Virginia and Illinois. 

The public welfare is threatened by 
capital trying to profiteer on labor just as 
much as it is when labor seeks to profi- 
teer on capital. There must be fair play 
on both sides. If an enlightened self-in- 
terest doesn’t lead capital and labor to 
sense this fact, then the public must dem- 
onstrate it to them both. 





Growth of the ‘‘Service 
Idea’’}in Selling 
(Continued from page 134) 


which was given in addition to the com- 
modity, such as rest-room and telephone 
accommodations in a department store. 
Service was regarded as a sort of eco- 
nomic second-mile which the seller fur- 
nished out of the goodness of his heart. 
Within recent years, however, and by the 
advanced sellers, service has come to be 
regarded not as an accessory but as a real 
part of the commodity, indeed, as the 
commodity itself. As both seller and 
buyer have begun to philosophize about 
the matter they have come to see that 
after all the latter pays for the service. 
He therefore has the right to specify 
what form it shall take. 

Judging by the fivefold increase in the 
use of “service” during the past twelve 
years, we may reasonably infer that 
sellers have found it a profitable idea to 
exploit, and that the seller who wishes to 
be successful will probably profit by 
using the idea in distributing his wares. 
He may weave his sales arguments and 
appeals around it; or in a more subtle 
manner he may coin a new term that will 
make his commodity stand for some par- 
ticular form of service. What is still 
more to the point, he must saturate him- 
self with the idea, concentrating earn- 
estly upon the needs of the buyer and 
seeking honestly to fulfil them. In other 
words, he must make service not a mat- 
ter of rote acquiescence but a matter 
of hearty anticipation. 











Smoke ten cigars 


Fimeleeus ol). 


«lere’s an offer that in fairness to your 
smoking whim and to our cigars, you 
ought to snap up. 

Briefly our story is this: We make 
cigars and sell them by the box direct 
to smokers at only one cost of handling 
and one profit. 

We simply put a box in a smoker's 
hands, invite him to try the cigars at 
our risk and then decide whether or not 
he wanis to keep the rest. 

Our EI Nelsor is a 4% inch cigar— 
all long Havana and Porto Rico filler. 
Genuine Sumatra leaf wrapper. 

Based on customers’ estimates, you 
save upwards of 7c on each of these 
cigars. We sell them at less than 8c 
each by the box. Friends teil us the 
cigar is equal to any 15c smoke. Some 
rate it higher. ¥ 

They are good cigars, hand-made by § 
skilled, adult makers in clean sur- 
roundings. 

Say the word and we'll send you a 
box of 50, postage prepaid. Smoke 
ten. If after smoking ten cigars, the 
box doesn't seem worth $3.75, return 
the 40 unsmoked cigars within ten 
days. No obligation whatever. 


In ordering, please use your letter- 
head or if you prefer, use the coupon, 
filling in the line marked ‘“‘Refer- 
ence.”’ Also tell us whether you 
prefer mild, medium, or strong cigars. 





























We make several other brands in- 
cluding clear Havanas which you can 
also order fot trial first. Send for our 
catalog. 


HERBERT D. SHIVERS, Inc, 
39 Bank Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 






Pere ee 





Send no Money ~ 
jus the coupon 


HERBERT D. SHIVERS, Inc. 
39 Bank Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Please send me a box of 50 E Nelsor cigars. If after 
smoking ten I decide the box is worth $3.75, I agree to 
send you that amount. IfI decide it isn’t worth that 
amount, I agree to return the 40 unsmoked cigars within 
ten days with no obligation to myself. 

PEND Voce th Pe cb burke dete vcude vodeédedetecoeess 
awe beweu dt dedektebucecereebendedaseewenr 


ReSOTOMGSs 0. ccc ceccccccce 
~ 


Address....... 


MATCHLESS 


6 Oe AO a 
PIANOS 


PLAYER-PIANOS-GRAND PIANOS 
AND REPRODUCING PIANOS 


St r 124,006 ndaty us 


pris 
Tet MILTON PIANO COMPANY 
( it 42-548 West 36th Street 


NEW YORK 


(Rea RR BERR RRR RRR RRR ERS Oe ee 
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TELL THEM WHEN 








$25.00 
Geo. E. Fern 


ROTARIAN 


1252-1254 Elm St. Cincinnati, Ohio 


Have one of these handsome 
Rotary emblems in each of 
your leading hotels to notify 
visiting Rotarians of the date 
and place of your meeting. 


This unique “‘reminder’”’ is18 in- 
ches high, made of solid bronze, 
with solid mahogany base. 
It can be supplied with any 
desired inscription in the lower 
panel, giving the time and loca- 
tion of your regular meetings. 


An unusually handsome and 
attractive display that is an 
actual necessity and will not 
fail to bring comment. 


Order at once specifying in- 
scription wanted. 




















The LANDERS BROS. . 


Manufacturers of 


Buckram, Webbing, 
Gimp, Cotton Goods, 
etc., for 
Automobile, Furniture 
and 


Casket Trades 





Rubber Auto Top Mate- 
rial—Artificial Leather— 
Ford Rubber 





Canvas Innersoling for 
Shoe Manufacturers 


The Landers Bros. Co. 


Dept. R-7, Toledo, Ohio 














Myers 


[ABELSTIK 


TRADE MARK 


Tin Boxes 


Patented Dec 17.198 





“The Label Sticks - Its Part of the Box” 


l l out of 10 druggists use these tin 

boxes because they save time and 
eliminate trouble! Perhaps you could 
use them in YOUR business. We'll be 
glad to tell you more about them. 





Made By 
MYERS MFG. CO., Camden, N. J. 
Rotarian John H. Booth, President 
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WARD-BELMONT 


For Giants anv Younco Women 












Four years Preparatory; two year College; 
Conservatory of Music, Art, Expression, 
Home Economics, etc. Booklets on request. 
References required. 


Rotarian J. D. BLANTON, President 
Address 


WARD-BELMONT 
Belmont Heights Box208 Nashville, Tenn. 
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Clark’s 3rd Cruise, January 23, 1923 


ROUND THE WORLD 
Superb SS “EMPRESS of FRANCE” 
18481 Gross Tons, Specially Chartered 
4 MONTHS CRUISE, $1000 and up 
Including Hotels, Fees, Drives, Guides, ete. 
Clark Originated Round the World Cruises 


Clark’s 19th Cruise, February 3, 1923 


me MEDITERRANEAN 
Sumptuous SS “EMPRESS of SCOTLAND” 

25000 Gross Tons, Specially Chartered 

65 DAYS CRUISE, $600 and up 
Including Hotels, Fees, Drives, Guides, etc. 
19 days Egypt, Palestine, Spain, Italy, Greece, etc. 
Europe stop-overs allowed on both cruises. 
Frank C. Clark, Times Building, New Y ork. 


LETTE DOE LI TAREE S AREAS STN 
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In the Good Old 
Winter Time! 
(Continued from page 131) 


then “Summers” in the wintertime. The 
“Ark Builders,” hardy, erratic folk, 
mostly Appalachians, hied themselves 
forth, one blusterous morning eleven 
years ago, about a dozen strong. Their 
neighbors “haw-hawed.” 

“Great shivering mercury,” they ex- 
claimed, “have the Ark Builders gone 
stark mad? Couldn’t they get their stom- 
achs full of snow at home?” 

But the “Builders” went again the next 
year and the next, their numbers slowly 
augmenting. And marvelous tales of the 
Northland, they came back and told. No 
sniveling in winter handkerchiefs for 
them. No bad colds. No excessive doc- 
tor bills. A light, springy, youngish 
step. Voracious appetites. How they 
could eat! And the “maniacs” seemed to 
enjoy it and to even brag about it to 
their friends. 

So the germ incubated and the con- 
tagion spread. Everything was _ alto- 
gether lovely and the goose would have 
been “honking” high if he hadn’t gone 
South for the winter. A veritable epi- 
demic of winter “sportitis” was impend- 
ing. The only difficulty was that less 
than a dozen hotels—mostly the smaller 
ones—were prepared to open up for win- 
ter business. A visionary who had spen: 
only one season in New England to al! 
appearances went crazy and persuaded 
some sixty odd hotels in Maine, Vermont, 
New Hampshire, and Northern Massa- 
chusetts to stay open during the winter. 
And remarkable as it may seem for a 
new venture, with one single exception, 
all the hotels that stayed open last winter 
did a profitable business. 


HE exception mentioned as well as 

several hotels that remained closed 
are planning to keep open this next sea- 
son. That there was some _ hesitancy 
last year was to be expected. The proj- 
ect was new. For example, the “vision- 
ary” began to worry. 

In the first place, the natural fear arose 
that some of the hotels, inexperienced 
in catering to winter visitors, might in- 
advertently fail to provide sufficient heat 
for below-zero weather, or sufficient 
quantities of warm bed clothing, or just 
the proper number of calories in food. 
Reassurance on this point resulted from 
careful investigation and many early fall 
visits. Then came the fear that we might 
all be overplaying our hands, that there 
would not be enough patronage to g0 
around. And no sooner was that fea’ 
dissipated, than another problem co: 
fronted us. What about the amateurs, 
hundreds and hundreds of them who 
were preparing to enjoy a winter-sports 
vacation for the first time? Wouldn't 
they freeze? How could they ever be 
induced to wear the proper clothing‘ 
The members of the fair sex love their 
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silk stockings and even the men have 
de wanities—B. V. D.’s, for ex- 


their > , 
ample. Cetton and silk are nice enough 
ailty 

‘or the summer beaches, but woolens and 


furs are necessities im the wintertime, up 
in the snow hills. And everyone arose 
icently to the occasion; we did not 
hear of anyone freezing nor did we hear 
that anyene had even become frostbitten. 
Both girls and boys adopted sensible ap- 
parel that was heavy enough to keep out 
the cold and at the same time did not 
interfere with their sports. And when 
the games start, it is not very long before 
the heavy wraps are shed and the below- 
zero weather is entirely forgotten. Two 
years ago, Carl Shumway started up 
Mount Washington on snowshoes. At the 
start his great ceat was left behind and 
before long another coat was discarded. 
A sweater and various layers of wooien 
shirts and over-knickers were strewn cn 
route until he finally arrived puffing and 
blowing at the summit of Mount Wasnh- 
ington, literally in his shirt sleeves. 
Nevertheless, on his descending trip he 
was very glad to collect his belongings 
and let them one by one become a pro- 
tective covering to his physical being. 


mag! 


O return just a moment to the Ark 

suilders; the first year the party con- 
sisted of only twelve persons. Women 
were later admitted to membership un- 
til in 1921 some eighty enthusiasts went 
on the trip. Then the newspapers an: 
magazines and various clubs became in- 
terested, people talked about it, until 
when the time came to make up last win- 
ter’s party it was found that the roll had 
increased to 196 members. Dr. Lozier, 
the directing genius of the Ark Builders, 
has applications today from 484 men and 
women for the trip during the coming 
winter. 

Somebody has discovered, it is said, 
that the particularly charming season in 
New England is not the summer time 
when tens of thousands of tourists make 
their annual visit—but rather the spring 
time. Indeed, much could be told about 
the interesting spring sports including 
the early spring fishing. Then there are 
others who believe that the glory of New 
England rests in the fall season and they 
will tell you of the gorgeous foliage in 
its rich riot of flaming crimsons, scarlet 
reds, brilliant oranges, and golden yel- 
lows, interspersed with the dark ever- 
greens and the majestic white-barked 
birch, and that too is another story. Some 
day a genius will come along and paint a 
New England winter such as Whittier 
sang about—a winter with the lure of 
‘now-laden mountains and gocd, clean, 
invigorating sports. 





There will be an article in the October 
Number by Maude Charlton Gibson, tell- 
‘ng about the very unusual — and valu- 
able — work in which the women of 
Toronto are engaged—an article that no 
Woman interested in Rotary work will 
want to miss. 
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* ham 


Are 


Dependable 


Wonderful 


Value 


The very highest quality of materials are combined 
with the most efficient design, skilled workmanship 
Tremendous quantity pro- 
duction—amillions every month—alone makes possible 
the low selling price. 


and careful inspection. 


Ask your dealer to sell you a full set. 
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CHAMPION 





Champion Regular now 75c 
Champion X_ now 60c 





CHAMPION SPARK PLUG CO. 






TOLEDO, OHIO 




















jim Hill 


"“Srom Natures chosen cApple-land™ 


In market about October 15 


Cc cn het we 4 flavored 
—long keeping... . Ask your wife 
to buy them. . Jim Hill ap- 
= are the finest from Wenz atchee 
istrict, Washington—the great- 
est single apple region in the 
world. If your dealer has not 
arranged to carry the Jim Hill 
brand, tell us. We will send you 
a handy souvenir for your courtesy 
in writing. 

WENATCHEE DistTRICT 

COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 
Wenatchee, Washington 


(O. B. Shay, one of our directors, 


is Wenatchee’s Rotarian 
Orchardist) 


They flash the message 


" bite in|” 























(my, NAVAJO 
= Indian Rug 


~ 


. ve HEADQUARTERS 


We specialize 
in selling hand made Indian Rugs, 
By Mail. 





We carry large stocks and give 
inquiries prompt attention. 


We guarantee satisfaction as 
to selection, quality and price. 


CHARLES ILFELD COMPANY 


New Mexico’s Largest Wholesalers 
ALBUQUERQUE, N. M. 


MAX NORDHAUS, Vice-Pres., Rotarian 
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“ROTARY” 
Identification 
Pencil 
THE Scott Pencil will carry 


your “Rotary” identifica 
tion card. It will always be 
neatly rolled up inside, out 
of the way—safe—yet ready 
forinstant inspection. And, 
it's kept clean and present- 
able. 
€ Scott's Patented Card. Case 
Pencil ts the latest development 
in metal pencils. lt propels and 
repels leads—the eraser ts just 
under the cap. together with a 
supply of leads. Gold Filled or 
Sterling Silver, engine turned, 
$5.00—Solid 14-K Green Gold, 
$35.00. 
At your dealer's or write direct 

A. B. SCOTT & COMPANY 

FAIRMONT WEST VIRGINIA 


SCOTTS eaneesse PENCIL 
“GET ACQUAINTED” 








This Space 
for Name and 
Classification 





LUNCHEON BADGES, as illustrated 


Also 34% in. Celluloid Medallion Badges. Emblems, 
Advertising Specialties of Celluloid, Metal and Leather 


ADCRAFT MFG. CO. 
2448 West 22nd St. Chicago, III. 









Denney Tag 


for every need 


Rotarians need good tags— 
and that’s the only kind 
LE we make. Whenever 
POSITIVELY GUARANTEED ou buy TAGS. bu 
BY THE MAKER -E-N-N-E-Y TAGS. 
Factory representatives 
in principal cities, or 
direct 


Tad S:Gm OF QuaciTY 


The Denney Tag 

any, Inc. 
West Chester, Pa. 
Rotarian Geo. M. Huey, President 
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The Code of the Prison 


(Continued from page 123) 


“Watch my smoke from now on, 
Sim,” he advised. “Watch it in two 
ways, boy. I’m going to get that man’s 
goat. I hate to do it, but it’s got to be 
done. This game’s costing me enough 
without losing it to boot.” 

“How you goin’ to git him?” ques- 
tioned Simmons. 

“By throwing a scare into him. He’s 
going to be a preacher, so the Episcopal 
rector just told me. He’s pitching for 
the church folks, isn’t he? Well, he did 
time in Sing Sing. His number was 
twenty-two twenty-three. He—” 

“Whut has all that got to do with git- 


| tin’ his goat?” Simmons interrupted, 


puzzled. 

“You wake up and follow my coaching 
lead, bone-head,” the pitcher returned. 
“T’ll get him with innocuous innuendo,” 
Treadwell declared, smiling as he sud- 
denly reverted to certain traits and 
words that always left the colored back- 
stop mystified. 

“That sho’ ought to git him, Tread,” 
Sim agreed. “But whut’s worryin’ me is 
how we’s goin’ to hit the ball; that’s 
whut !” 

“Then let the ball hit you,” snapped 
Treadwell, suddenly doffing his sweater, 
for it was his turn at the bat. “Watch 
me and listen to me. I’m going to crowd 
the plate and say some nasty things. You 
follow my lead.” 

Treadwell picked up his bat and saun- 
tered to the plate. The first man up had 
struck out. His manner was so slow that 
the opposing pitcher became impatient. 
But Treadwell was not to be hurried. He 
dusted his hands, hitched at his belt, 
leered at Jimmy Ward, No. 2223, Sing 
Sing, alias Mr. Harrold Harrington, 
Church League premier pitcher. 

“From prison to pulpit,” Treadwell 
suddenly drawled, gazing up at the guard 
on the long wall. “Or out of one hole 
into another. A thrilling story of come- 
back Charlie! A—” 

Swish! 

The ball, suddenly delivered by the 
Church League twirler, sped past. It was 
ball one. 

“Thought you cculd sneak it over. 
Eh?” Treadwell cried. “Think you 
can put something else over, too. Eh?” 


ARRINGTON cut loose with an- 
other wild one, and Treadwell 
yelled. 

“Get ’em down, Jimmy. Think I’m on 
the fourth range?” 

The Church League slabman seemed 
disconcerted, which is to put it mildly. 
He hurried and it was ball three. 

“Tt’s time for a hymn, brethren,” ban- 
tered Treadwell, crowding the plate 
closer than ever. “Let’s sing number 
twenty-two twenty-three. Sing sing!” 
he bellowed. “Everybody sing!” 

“Wow!” yelled Simmons, jumping up 
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from the bench, now comprehending his 
pitcher. ‘“He’s gonna lock-step you to 
fust.” And—as the pitcher paused nery. 
ously—‘“Come on with that ball. Thin} 
you're doin’ life instead of ten?” 

“Ball four—take yer base,” yelled the 
umpire. 

And the inmates rcese and howled. |; 
was the prison team’s second life at first. 

As Treadwell trotted down to the ini- 
tial bag he called to the pitcher: 

“Jimmy’s in the hole, just where he 
used to be.” 


O obvious was this remark concerning 

solitary confinement that the other 
members of the prison team, quick to 
sense the manner of the opposing 
pitcher, began to ask Simmons questions. 
But he waved them back to the bench, 
and continued his battery mate’s enig- 
matical coaching. 

“T’'ll say he’s in the hole,” he cried. 
“And it’s dry bread and darn little water. 
And we’s gonna put him in stripes, too.” 

“He looks good in ’em,” Treadwell 
joined. “But he don’t like the number oi 
that hymn—twenty-two, twenty-three—’ 

Swish ! 

The ball sped towards the next batter 
and was wide. The inmates continued 
their yelling. 

“T knowed we Baptiss would git thes« 
’Pisccpuls!” Simmons shouted. 

“How rude,” remarked the young 
rector. “Take your time, Harrold,” he 
called to his star pitcher. 

“He used to have more time than he's 
got now,” Treadwell called. 

The Church League players gathered 
round their box-man and spoke encour- 
aging words, but he was not to be com- 
forted. And he turned loose the wildest 
exhibition of pitching that the prison had 
ever witnessed. He passed another bat- 
ter and hit a third and the bases were 
loaded. 

Up came Simmons—always good in a 
pinch; always able to hit if excited. Har- 
rington steadied long enough to get two 
strikes on the colored catcher, but the 
next three were wide. So, with fifteen 
hundred prisoners pulling as one man for 
a pass, and with both Simmons an 
Treadwell fairly bombarding him with « 
prison parlance that he knew far too 
well, he ignored his catcher’s signal and 
laid one over straight. The alert Sim 
mons saw the move, set himself, and 
cleared the center-field wall, and the 
score was four to two in favor of the 
prison team. 

The inmates yelled and danced, but 
Treadwell, grabbing the big negro 4 
soon as he crossed the plate, drew him 
aside and said: 

“The game’s on ice, Sim. We must 
lay off that boy now, or some of the nuts 
will get wise. And Sim!” 

“Whut, boy?” 
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Just forget what I told you about that 
pitcher out there. We've won the game, 
hut were for that kid now. Am I right, 
Sim: 

ht-o, Tread,” the colored backstop 


the game ended with no more 


ne 
(readwell hurried to the crestfallen 
Church League twirler and in low tones 


\)on’t think me a stool, Jimmy. But 
| had to beat you today. Tomorrow you 
may know why.” 

“That line sure got me. But what on 
earth are yu doing in here, Martin?” he 
inguired anxiously, reverting to the name 
Treadwell went by as clerk at Sing Sing. 

“| broke in,” he returned shortly. 

“| hope they”—he glanced towards the 
young rector and a group of girls getting 
ready to leave the field—‘“don’t get wise 
to me. I’m going straight now—good 
job, church, and a real woman that be- 
lieves in me. And they all do, old pal.” 

“And they always will so far as I’m 
concerned,” Treadwell said and turned 
away. 

x x * * * * oo * 


do not care for baseball, and it so 
happened that the day captain of the cell- 
house decided, after his mid-afternoon 
nap—that he would do a little work and 
“tap” the bars—a task he was weeks. be- 
hind with anyhow. He got a hammer, 
covered it with chamois skin to deaden 
the sound, and set to work. 


A LL men—especially prison guards— 
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Thirty minutes later he was on the 
fourth range and before a cell that bore 
the name and number, “Treadwell, 
11,646.” He yawned, stopped and went 
through the formality of tapping the 
lower bars. 

Clank ! 

One fell out! 

The amazed captain struck others, now 
savagely, and out they rolled, ringing on 
the hard range porch. And there was a 
hole through which a man could crawl. 

“Guess I'd better see the warden— 
quick,” said the guard to himself. 

And he did. 

By the time Treadwell finished his 
bath, the “hole” and a diet of bread and 
water—instead of a good chicken supper 
awaited him. The guard and the 
warden greeted him as he came from his 
shower, and in the hands of the latter 
were the tell-tale pieces of cell bars. 

“Pretty good game, eh, Tread?” the 
warden grunted with double meaning. 

The prison pitcher scarcely moved a 
muscle in his reply, 

“Pretty good, warden.” 

“But there'll be no home runs in this 
game, you worthless pup,” the warden 
snapped. 

“Simmons’ hit was enough, I guess,” 
was the slow reply. 

“Anything to say before you hit the 
hole ?” 

“No,” Treadwell drawled, thinking of 
the Church League pitcher. “Maybe I’ve 
said too much alseady.” 











George Fowlds: Weaver of Destiny 


(Continued from page 135) 


heard that in South Africa the sun some- 
times shone, as he said, for two days 
running, he decided to emigrate. 

He landed in Cape Town in 1882 
with only three shillings and six pence 
and that was borrowed capital. The 
Dutch atm sphere of early South Af- 
rica was still noticeable, but there was 
another feature which was neither so 
picturesque nor so desirable. Official 
carelessness in enforcing sanitation and 
quarantine regulations had led to an 
epidemic of smallpox and business and 
employment were suffering in conse- 
quence, 

or two weeks, George walked the 
cets looking for work, and his slender 
capital gradually disappeared. He had 
earned the full meaning of ‘financial 
ringency’ and was nearly desperate 
vien he found a stonemason friend lay- 
curbstones. His friend secured him 
rb in a quarry where convicts were 
xing stone for a breakwater. Al- 
igh the pay was less than two shil- 

s a day, the young man gladly took 

ntage of this chance to exist. When 

contractor fell a victim to the pre- 
vent disease, George was again obliged 


St? 


\ 


to hunt work. A _ steerage passenger 
helped him to a job in the railroad work- 
shops, but while cleaning and painting 
passenger coaches he got into trouble 
with his Dutch boss and was eventually 
fired—for working too fast and refusing 
to stand in with the others on overtime 
payments. This sacrifice to his prin- 
ciples meant another search for work 
and he went by rail to Beaufort west 
and then 400 miles by cape cart to 
the Kimberley diamond fields. For a 
fortnight he found nothing but occa- 
sional odd jcbs and in Kimberley he 
faced the blackest Christmas of his car- 
eer. The holiday season found him with 
no money, with his only friend in the 
hospital, and with only a supreme faith 
that when things reach the worst they 
must soon mend. 

It sometimes happens that a seeming- 
ly insignificant incident has a great ef- 
fect on a man’s future. When the post 
office flag was run_up to announce the 
arrival of the fortnightly mail, it was 
simply a routine occurrence to most of 
the inhabitants, but it reminded George 
of a letter from a Mr. Parker of Glas- 
gow which he had not yet made use of, 
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THERE’S A KNACK TO 
STROPPING A BLADE 


The average man doesn’t do it often 
enough to get the hang of it. 
_But the barber does. Long practice 
gives him just the right stroke and the 
proper angle. And the result proves it. 





goes the the barber one better. It gives 
the same short stroke, at the same angle, 
on the same high grade leather—but it 
climinates the human element—that pos- 
sibility of an occasional wrong movement. 
‘} And so KIT-STROP always sharpens the 
blade right. 
Try KIT-STROP today. Pick out one 
of your old blades and let KIT-STROP 
work on it. You'll find it just as good as 
new—probably better. A keen edge that 
gives you a joyous, velvety, smooth shave. 
And every day KIT -STROP is on the job bring- 








ing back that new keen edce to the old blade. 

KIT-STROP at $2.50 is guaranteed to give 
perfect satisfaction for five years. An investment 
which quickly pays for itself not only in blades 
saved, but also in genuine shaving satisfaction. 

Get your KIT-STROP today and enjoy a 
smile with every shave. , 

T-C KIT-STROP COMPANY 
General Office, Standard Oil Bldg., 910 So. Michigan Ave. 

Chicago 


Eastern Office, 1834 Broadway, New York City 
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IN YOUR SELECTION OF ROTARY 


Badges, watch fobs, medallions, 
etc., bear in mind that any metal 
worker cars make a copy of your 
emblem, but it takes Master 
Crafters to produce Individuality. 

The products of our great work- 
shop include fraternal badges, ad- 
vertising novelties, souvenirs, 
identification tags—in fact anything 
that can be made of metal, from 
pure gold to iron. 


And into every piece is moulded 
the skill and individuality of our 
Master Crafters. 


Write today for our catalog. 


Greenduck 
METAL STAMPING COMPANY 
Hoyne Ave. and Van Buren St. 

CHICAGO 
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This is Golf Ball 


A ball that 


The Burke ‘‘30”’ combining all these 


merits, is all any golfer can wish for. 


THE BURKE GOLF CO., Newark, 0. 


Perfection 


—carries long and true 

—holds its line on the green 

—stands unusual punishment, yet 
doesn’t show cuts or lose shape. 


Next time say, “‘Let me try a Burke ‘30,’ — 
it may prove the solution of your ball problem. 


BURKE 


“CUBS - BAGS : BAL! 

















FENTON 

LABELS 

AND SEALS 
YOU have countless needs 
for labels and seals in your 
business. Be sure you use 
Fenton Labels and Seals. 
They stick where you stick 


them. The whole surface 
takes hold. 


No curling of edges, tearing, or 
peeling off. This stick-ability is one 
of the things that makes Fenton 
Labels and Seals famous. 


Fenton Label and Seal designs are 
numberless. Fenton quality means 
the best paper, the best printing 
and color work with the best 
sticking surface. Fenton service 
insures prompt delivery. Fenton 
value means the best labels and 
seals at the lowest price consistent 
with quality. 


Let us supply you with Fenton 


Labels and Seals. Write us for 
prices and catalog. 


Fenton Label Co., Incorporated 
506-512 RaceSt.. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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THE ORIGINAL wipDE 


GARTER 


first today, 
as in 1915 


SEVEN YEARS AGO, the E. Z. Garter 
was the first and only wide-web garter— 
the first to give real wide-web comfort. 








Today it is still first, in exclusive advan- 
tages (protected by basic patents). Ac- 
cept no wide-web garter, even if the dealer 
says itisan “E. Z.”, without first finding 
the name E. Z.on the garter itself. No 
slides, hooks, or bothersome adjustments, 
on the genuine E. Z. 


85c to $1, everywhere, in en rip, 
the E. Z. 2-Grip, and the new E. Spork 
Garter. Also the new E. Z. Wide te 
penders, $1. Made solely by THE THOS. P. 
~TAYLOR CO., Bridgeport, Conn. 








“Ready to Stick on Anything” 


Gummed Gold | ome Raew Seals 
ad yo 
xr be gale 
PT my — $7.50 per 1000 
Internationa! Hatters Supply Co. 


14 W. 4th St., New York City 











Salt Lake City, Utah 





Hotel Utah 


GEO. O. RELF, Gen. Mgr., Rotarian 


Retery Cat, Lanctonas Sell hove, Tuedean 12:15, 
Visiting Rotarians 

















SE The Torch Press 


Cedar Rapids, lows 


Fine Book and 
Catalogue Printing. 














Asbury Park, N. J. 


Marlborough Hotel 


Harold W. Sexton, Manager, Rotarian 
Rotary Luncheons Every Walneeday | P. M. 


Visiting Rotarians Always Welcome 
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and this auto-suggestion affected his sub- 
sequent career. On New: Year's Day his 
luck changed, and in Bullfontein he se- 
cured from a Mr. Rogers a position as 
bookkeeper with Woods & Parker gen- 
eral merchants. “Jt was here,” he says, 
“that I found I could do something pet- 
ter than the other fellow. The only 
prize I ever won at school was for arith- 
metic, and my knowledge stood me in 
good stead. In my spare time 
I worked for another firm. It was stren- 
uous, but I was young.” During these 
gruelling years on the diamond fields, 
George met several men who were des- 
tined to become public figures. Most of 
the mine owners and _ skilled workers 
were British, and eventually he made the 
acquaintance of Cecil Rhodes, Rudd, 
Barney Barnato (then at a very low ebb 
of his career) and Dr. Jamieson and 
some of his aides, among the latter be- 
ing Mr. Rogers, his first employer, who 
later was imprisoned as a member of 
the Jamieson Raid Committee of Jo- 
hannesburg. 


Y his work around the fields, George 

achieved some reputation and some 
financial gain as he was now receiving 
30 pounds (about $150) a month from 
each firm he was working for. His suc- 
cess in this direction led to a resolve 
to become an accountant, but this am- 
bition was not realized on account oi 
another change of scene and _ interest. 
In September, 1884, he had married 
Miss Fulton who had left his native par- 
ish to share his lot. The South African 
climate did nct agree with her, and when 
it became evident that a change was 
necessary, Mr. Fowlds thought of his 
cousins in New Zealand and decided to 
try his luck in Maoriland. They sold 
house and furniture and after waiting 
six weeks for a berth on one of the 
crowded emigrant steamers they arrived 
off Auckland wharf in December, 1885 
Their first impression of the Queen City 
was hardly the happiest possible, for the 
first thing they noticed was a meeting 
of unemployed which was being held to 
discourage immigration. 

But George had made up his mind 
that he was going to Auckland and he 
was not deterred by this reception. He 
had some capital, and when no other 
work was available he turned to with 
pick and shovel helping to lay the foun- 
dations of Auckland for seven shillings 
a day or wielding paint brush or saw 
on some of the new houses. Presently 
he found better opportunities and be- 
came a clerk in a haberdashery at a sal- 
ary of 30 shillings a week. Six mont). 
later he bought out a small clothing busi- 
ness in Victoria Street, and carried it 0" 
for the next two years. 


HROUGH his success with this 

small shop he was -able to buy ‘he 
stock and fixtures of a bankrupt 0 
chant, and this laid the foundation ‘oF 
the present large enterprises of George 
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.. Ltd. By 1905, he had become 


Fow 
.ctive in public life, and his son, 


vers 

Mr. \. M. Fowlds, then only nineteen 
vears of age, took over the principal 
care of the business. In 1910, another 
youre man, Mr. Harold Miller, was put 


in charge of a newly cpened branch of 
the business, and this also proved very 
successtul. Miller was only 24 when 
he was entrusted with this responsibility, 
but George believed in putting respon- 
sibility on young shoulders—and the re- 
sults would seem to justify his faith. 
fhe public career of George Fowlds 
has included so many different activities 
that there are few fields which have not 
benefited by his strong convictions, un- 
swerving faith, and native humor. For 
many years h@ was vice-president of the 
Auckland Burns Club; he promoted 
other literary and debating societies and 
later a Parliamentary Union of them all; 
he was chairman of his district-school 
committees; member of the Mt. Albert 
koad Board; an active Freemason, be- 
coming Deputy Grand Master in 1894: 
senior deacen of Beresford church; 
chairman of the Congregational Union 
of New Zealand in 1899 and again in 
1914; member of Parliament for Auck- 
land City in 1899; member for Grey 
Lynn, 1902, 1905, and 1908; in 1911 he 
was defeated by only 30 votes in a poll 
of 7,000; in 1914 and 1919 he was again 
defeated by small majorities in three- 
cornered contests; in August, 1906, he 
joined the Ward Ministry as Minister 
of Education and Public Health. Dur- 
ing the ensuing five years he adminis- 
tered for varying terms the Customs, 
Defence, Justice, Mental Hospitals, 
Hospital and Charitable Aid, and the 
State Fire Insurance Departments. He 
represented the Dominion at the open- 
ing of the Union Parliament in South 
Africa in 1910 and was cordially wel- 
comed by both Dutch and English lead- 
ers as an old South African. Feeling 
that he could serve his country better 
out of office he unexpectedly resigned 
his Government post in 1911 and all sec- 
tions of the press expressed appreciation 
of his work in the Department of Edu- 
cation. He was made a Commander of 
the Order of the British Empire in rec- 
ognition of his patriotic services during 
the war. 
. Among cthers he has also held the 
lollowing posts: deputy-chairman of 
the joint. committee of the Red Cross 
and the Order of St. John ever since its 
inception *.deputy-chairman of St. John 
mbulance Association and of the Blind 
In titute ; president and treasurer of the 
‘ety for the Protection of Women 
Children and the Prevention of 
uelty to Animals; chairman of Auck- 
nd University College Council; mem- 
ot the Senate of the University of 
v Zealand ; chairman of the Lectures 
“mittee and Lecturer on Chairman- 
p tor the Workers’ Educational Asso- 
tion; first president ef the Auckland 
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Address your letter to: 
R. J. NECKERMAN 
Superintendent of Agents 





Continental Casualty Company solicits the casualty 
business of Rotarians through its licensed agents located 
in every State in the Union and every province in Canada. 


The Continental is this year celebrating its 25th anniversary. 
It has a capital stock of $1,200,000 and a surplus of $1,000,000. 
It writes Liability, Automobile, Workmen's Compensation, 
Burglary, Plate Glass and Accident and Health Insurance. 
The Accident and Health Department includes Commercial, 
NonVancellable, Monthly Pay, Intermediate and Group. 


We extend a special invitation to Rotary Insurance Agents to 
communicate with us regarding agency representation. 


Continental Casualty Company 


H. G. B. Alexander, Pres. 
General Offices: Chicago, I Illinois 
The Company with a Continent of Friends 
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Underwood 


1 —always the winner 


The World’s Championship Type- 
writer Contest has been won, for 
sixteen consecutive years, on the 
Underwood. The construction and 
mechanical principle of the Un- 
derwood are scientifically correct 
and enable the typist to write to 
the limit of his speed, confident 
that the machine will respond 
to every demand with absolute 
accuracy. 


Write for our new folder. “Why 
the Underwood Always Wins.” 


UNDERWOOD TYPEWRITER CO., Inc. 


Underwood Building, 30 Vesey Street 
New York 

















UNCONSCIOUS 
MIND 


And How To Use It 
By Frederick Pierce 


Explains the source of a tremendous 
latent power; and applies it to personal 
relations, to educating children, to home 
and business problems, etc. $3.00 


E. P. Dutton &Co., 681 5th Ave., N.Y. 











For Advertising 
in British Isles 


THE LONDON ROTARY 
ADVERTISING 
AGENCY 


Is At Your Service 
Our Book “World Wide 
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\ — Publicity,” sent on request 


FRED* E. POTTER, Ltd. 
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Do You Know? 


Maybe you are “feeling fine.” 

Think you are in the best of health. 

But do you know? 

Many internal troubles steal on your con- 
stitution like a thief in the night. 

You don’t feel sick, but some small irreg- 
ularity has started, that if neglected now, 
may develop into a serious ailment later 
On. 

It will pay you to know. 

If you are physically fit the knowledge 
will gratify you. If something is wrong, 
you should know now so that the trouble 
may be corrected before it is too late. 
You may know— 

By taking advantage of the service of 
the National Bureau of Analysis. 

This plan takes but four minutes of your 
time a year, costs less than the price of 
two good cigars a week, keeps you con- 
stantly informed of your physical condi- 
tion, telling you what your physical con- 
dition actually is as re vealed by a scien- 
tific analysis. Isn’t it worth your while 
to know about this plan? 


Send for our interesting literature 


NATIONAL BUREAU of ANALYSIS 


R. 922 ang Building Chicago, Ill. 
F. G. SOULE, Pres. and Founder 
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Rotary Luncheons held at the ALAMAC every Tuesday 


Rotarian H. Latz, Mgr 








Lincoln Square 


Hotel Lincoln 


Indianapolis 
Headquarters Rotary Round Table 


WM. R. SECKER, (Rotarian) 
General Manager 




















(TRADE MARK) Mirror 


DUPLEX REAR VIEW MIRROR 
ADDS SAFETY AND COMFORT 


GUARANTEED TO PLEASE 


or it costs you nothing. 
Fill out attached coupon. We do the rest. 


SEES-ALL MFG.CO., SEATTLE 
1810 Westlake Ave. Eastern Supply Depot, Champaign, Ii. 


Ed. Kennard, Pres 

All right, Ed, rll try your Sees- an 
Mirror on my car for two weeks. If I 
like it I will send you a check for $3.00; 
otherwise I will return it to you. 
EN nll iaGe.bapbnadoksecnseneevalasseonebeos 
IR ica bcs cp beun cases éeadeuaelcasoahonts 
EN ih utGee bacs sugncedevoviveenehaiboncehebes 
RU Rese ccdeavsvd Oper () Closed () 
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Rotary Club; vice-president’ of the Or- 


| phans’ Club. 








| arranged park grounds. 





Somehow, between whiles, he found 
time to be president or vice-president of 
many football, cricket, tennis, hockey, 
boating and bowling clubs, and has re- 
cently become a devotee of the ancient 
Scotch game of golf. Also since 1893 
he has been around the world four times. 

To give a detailed account of all his 
activities would require many pages, but 
enough thas been told to show that 
George Fowlds is an unusually persever- 
ing, upright, and public spirited man. 
He has always practiced Rotary prin- 
ciples, and although his Rotarian work 
is but one phase of his many-sided char- 
acter, it is one which is typical of his 
whole life. - Long before Rotary as an 
organization had permeated to the Anti- 
podes, he was practising under the 
Southern Cross the same moral recti- 
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tude, ambition and disinterested service 
that distinguished his Scotch ancestors, 
Perhaps in the fullness of time he may 
celebrate his own centenary, and New 
Zealand will have still another cause to 
honor him. 

One of the things that makes the Brit- 
ish Empire so great a factor in world 
affairs is that colonizing influence which 
welds the best of Gaelic, Celtic, Saxon, 
and Norman tradition, for the good of 
the whole. Wherever the far flung posts 
of the Empire are found, there also will 
be found some dogged Scot practising 
the things which have made a compara- 
tively small nation so famous in world 
affairs and which through centuries 
have made the Scctch people great de- 
spite many natural handicaps. The land 
of Burns may well be proud of Rotarian 
Fowlds, and other countries which have 
known his influence will add their tes- 
timony of appreciation, 





Rotary Club Activities 
(Continued from page 156) 


now open following an outlay of several 
thousand dollars to put it in condition 
for the use of crippled children during 
the summer. The camp, which is ac- 
commodating sixty-four children, has a 
fine club house with twenty-eight rooms 
and stands in the middle of a ten-acre 
tract of well-wooded and _ beautifully 
There are two 
big dormitories and a dining-room in the 
clubhouse; and the grounds are fully 
equipped with playground apparatus even 
to a big go-cart which can transport ten 
or twelve kiddies to the beach. Every 
week-end the Rotarians drive their 
guests to their town homes and back. 
There is a house mother, who with 
several assistants looks after the chil- 
dren’s welfare and educaticn. All food, 
bedding, etc., are furnished by the Ro- 
tarians. The club is now working on a 
plan to utilize the camp right through 
winter, as a home for under-nourished 
children who are on the verge of tu- 
bercular trouble. If this plan goes 
a it will mean an additional out- 
lay of about ten thousand dollars after 
September when the crippled children 
will be brought back to Rochester. How- 
ever the unusual interest which is being 
taken in the camp by many wealthy citi- 
zens, and the inspiration which the club 
derives from the summer camp, may 


| make this scheme feasible. 


® 


ATHENS, Ga.—Two Athens Rotarians, 
Jim Sexton and Harry Pendergraph, did 
a fine piece of constructive work this 
summer when they gave up two weeks 
of their time in order to give sixty boys 
a wonderful camping experience in the 
mountains of North Georgia. The Ath- 
ens club recently entertained over 300 
boys and girls who are taking a short 


course in agriculture at the university. 
Another bit of real Rotary service was 
rendered at Highlands, N. C., this sum- 
mer when a great storm caused a break 
in the lake dam. In answer for a call 
for volunteers to work till regular work- 
men could arrive four Rotarians, John 
Glynn, Atlanta; Morton Hodgson, Ath- 
ens; Harry Hasson, Jacksonville, and 
W. O. Jones, Elberton, worked steadily 
for five hours with sand-bags and other 
material to check the escaping water. 


® 


PittspurcH, Pa.—Solemn and impres- 
sive ceremonies were a part of the pro- 
gram at a recent weekly luncheon of the 
Pittsburgh club. Burlesque obsequies 
were carried out for the delectation of 
non-active members of the organization. 
At the close of the ceremonies one of 
the officiating members presented the 
group of inactive members with a minia- 
ture tombstone of polished marble. 


® 


McKinney, Texas.—Major Leonard 
Withington of the Fort Worth “Record,” 
recently explained to the members the 
three-fold function of the newspaper as 
he saw it: the newspaper's function as a 
distributor of news; its function edito- 
rially, to set forth policies and principles 
in connection with public events, and its 
function as a public forum to set forth 
the views of citizens of the community. 
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